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Glove Box.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue bottom of this glove box is formed of an oblong 
piece of pasteboard three inches and a half wide and 
twelve inches and a half long; 
ed off, and it is covered on both sides with old gold 
Between the pasteboard and the inner satin is 
inserted the gathered edge of a strip of old gold satin 
five inches wide and fifty inches long, which forms the 
The top of the soufflet is also 
gathered, and is hemmed over a pasteboard rim half 
an inch wide, which corresponds in shape to the edge 
The pasteboard cover of the box is 
is the bottom, and cov- 


satin. 


soufflet for the side. 


of the bottom. 


cut of the same shape and size 
ered with old gold satin on the inside, and with peacock 
blue plush, embroidered in the design of which one- 


half is given by Fig. 2, 
page 596, on the outside. 
The light design figures 
are cut of old gold ribbed 
silk, and applied on the 
plush. The couching at 
the middle of the design 
is in red silk, and the 
brick couching on each 
side in similar silk cross- 
ed with fine gold silk. 
The edges and arabesques 
are of fine olive silk cord 
and double olive embroid- 
ery silk, which is caught 
down with similar split 
silk. The bars and dots 
are worked in satin stitch 
with red and old gold 
silks. The veins on the 
middle couching are 
worked in stem stitch 
with red silk, The cover 
is edged with twisted pea- 
cock blue and old gold 
silk cord. Ends of old 
gold satin ribbon are at- 
tached on each side of 
the cover and of the top 
of the soufflet, and tied 
in bows as shown in the 
illustration. 
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CANARY-BINDS. 
Vi 
HOW TO TAME THEM. 
MONG cage birds the 
. canary is the true 
songster, and it is only 
through his song that he 
can be brought to the 
greatest state of perfec 
tion. But there are many 
who are willing to sacri- 
fice some of the musie in 
order to make of him a 
thorough pet, and for their 
benefit, as well as for 
that of those who are so 
humane as to think it eru- 
el to confine him in the 
smallest possible space, 
deprive him of a mate, 
and force him to pour 
out his soul in melancholy 
yearning, a few sugges- 
tions as to how he may 
be thoroughly tamed are 
made. 

That it is injurious to 
the song of the bird to 
tame him sufficiently to 
admit of petting is true; 
but what is lost in music 
is more than made up in 
the increased opportuni- 
ties for study of bird life, 
and by the companion- 
ship of the feathered 
jewel. But should any 
one desire a tame canary, 
and yet not feel willing 
to diminish any of the 
powers nature has given, 
the object may be attain- 
ed by taming the female, 
which is much more tract- 
able than the male. 

It is a mistaken idea 
that none buta very young 


the corners are round- 


Fig. 1.—Piaip Sirk Dress, 


For description see 
Supplement, 


Fig. 2.—FLowerep SatreEN 
Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 3.—Dress ror Girt 
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Is more 


mealy female is more e 
bird; but the method of 


Fig. 4.—Srrirep Woot Dress. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


bird can be trained to obey 
nestle about its owner. As 
birds, even though reared in captivity, and petted 
much as is possible from outside the bars of the cage 
are to a certain extent wild. 


ractable, and, for 


in this direction be commenced, the lab« 
less, and the result more satisfactory 
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ken command, or to 
a matter of fact, very young 


4 as 


It is after the bird has 


come gradually to know its master or mistress that it 


purposes of taming, in a 


more advanced state than one which has yet to learn to 
know the hand that feeds it 
If the bird be quite a year old before it 


s education 
w will be much 


Experience has 


taught at least one person that a very light yellow or 
asy to teach than a darker 
taming would be the same 
whatever the color or nationality of the pupil 


The most important 
thing is that the bird 
should know thoroughly 
well the hand that feeds 
it, and to that end the 
intending teacher should 
not only feed it, but as- 
sule its entire care. 
Never approach the cage 
abruptly, or place any- 
thing between the wires 
so suddenly as to alarm 
the little prisoner. If it 
is necessary to put the 
hand inside the cage, do 
so gently, talking to the 
inmate at the same time, 
and after he ceases to 
flutter when his domains 
are thus invaded, the 
course of lessons may be 
begun. , 

Bear well in mind, first, 
that patience and gentle- 
ness of movement are the 
two great requisites ne 
cessary to teach the bird 
to know its 
mistress, and then begin 
by letting him fly around 
the room while you are in 
it. At such times do not 


master or 


approach him more than 
is necessary, and then 
indifferent 
way, as if there was no 
thought of him in the 
movement. 


only in an 


Usually the bird will 
return to the cage when 
it is hungry; but it is 
sible at first that 
liberty will be so sweet 
to him that he will suffer 
from hunger rather than 


q ite po 


bring his pleasure excur- 
ion to an end. In such 
cases it is, of course, ne 
cessary to catch him, and 
it is in this operation that 
he may be made or marred, 
so far as his ever being a 
tame bird is concerned 
Never attempt to catch 
him until you are per- 
fectly sure you will sue- 
ceed at the first attempt, 
for if he learns that it is 
possible for him to fly 
from you, your chance for 
taming him has flown also. 
If he is in such a position 
that you are perfectly sure 
you can cover him with 
your hand, do so, taking 
care not to bend or brush 
his feathers in the oppo 
site direction to that in 
which they should lie, and 
hold liim no longer in the 
hand than is necessary to 
return him to his cage. If 
there is any doubt as to 
your ability to catch him 
with the naked hand, 
throw a handkerchief over 
him, taking him up care 
fully in that. 

After he has been al- 
lowed the freedom of the 
room three or four times, 
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he will learn to go into his cage whenever he is 
hungry, thus obviating the disagreeable necessity 
of catching him. 

Then begin the personal introduction to your- 
self on a day when you are sure of being in the 
house. Place the cage so near to you that he 
must pass very near you in order to enter it, and 
after he has suffered from hunger an hour, he 
will go into his own particular tenement, even 
though he is obliged to pass directly in front of 
your face. From the time he has thus discover- 
ed that in order to satisfy his hunger he must fly 
near his mistress, he will have no further hesita- 
tion about going in and out of his house regard- 
less of her presence. 

After that lesson has been learned, the re- 
mainder is comparatively easy. Tempt him out 
of the cage by offering him some such dainty as 
a hemp-seed or a bit of sugar, never giving it to 
him unless he takes it from the hand. 

Perfect confidence having thus been estab- 
lished, anything else may be taught in a greater 
or less time, according to the natural intelligence 
of the bird. 

To teach him to perch on one’s finger from 
the cage, it is only necessary to offer the pro- 
posed dainty in such a way that he must hop on 
the hand in order to reach it, or, as is sometimes 
the case with a very tractable bird, the lesson 
can be taught by lifting the toes from the perch 
with the finger held lengthwise, thus forcing him 
on to the desired position. 

To make him lie in the hand or on the table as 
if dead is more simple at this stage of his educa- 
tion than anything else. Take him gently in the 
fingers by pressing his wings down at his side, 
and lay him on his back, talking to him all the 
time. Of course he will struggle to rise; but if 
he is checked each time, and gently forced to 
remain in that position, it will not be long before 
he understands what is required. When he has 
remained quietly for a moment on his back, if he 
be rewarded by some favorite bit of food, and if 
the lesson be brought to a close as soon as he 
has performed the act, he being at once liberated, 
in a few days he will know it so thoroughly as to 
obey whenever commanded. 

Then almost anything may be taught him, since 
after he will both stand and lie on the hand, any 
other lesson will come easy, and the number of 
tricks he will learn is simply the result of pa- 
tience and judicious reward. 

How to train the canary can perhaps better 
be told by pointing out the mistakes the teacher 
too often makes, for one mistake will undo the 
teaching contained in many lessons. 

Haste in teaching is fatal to success, If the 
bird be handled until he becomes tired, nervous, 
or frightened, he will not forget that his discom- 
fort arose during school-hours, and will at once 
go to the foot of his class, forgetting or afraid of 
all he had learned, until again taught to have con- 
fidence in his teacher. 

To make him repeat his lesson immediately 
after going through with it perfectly is unwise, 
because it not only tires him, but gives him a 
surfeit of the reward. It also necessitates hold- 
ing him longer in the hand—an act which is 
always attended with some discomfort to him, 
since the dressing he has so carefully given his 
feathers is thus disarranged, while the heat and 
moisture of the hand remove the oil which he 
has put on with such precaution. 

It is unwise to attempt to teach him unless he 
appears bright and happy; for when he appears 
dull, he is more liable to tire or grow irritated, 
and more harm than good will be done by the 
lesson. Do not begin with him until late in the 
day, since then he will have had his bath, and it 
is quite as important that the pupil begins the 
day properly as that the teacher should. 

Short lessons not oftener than twice each day, 
plain but wholesome food, that the reward may 
be more eagerly desired, and, above all, patience 
and gentleness, are all that is necessary in order 
to tame the bird thoroughly. 

In two months a bird of ordinary intelligence 
should be tamed so much that he will lie down 
or stand on one’s hand, and when once he has 
learned to do that, he will show himself to be 
such an affectionate little creature that if his edu- 
cation has been accomplished at the cost of the 
more brilliant portions of his song, no regret will 
be felt at the decrease in the volume of music. 
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No. 96 of HaRPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE, issued 
August 30, contains“ An Ancient 1raveller,” the 
story of MARCO POLO; an interesting article on 
Frag-Catching, and how it can be made to pay, il- 
lustrated ; Chapter V.of “ lim and Tip,” by the 
author of “ Toby Tyler,” illustrated by ROGERS ; 
*“ Phil's Burglar,” a story by FRANK CONVERSE ; 
Chapter IIT. of “ Penelope,” illustrated by E. A. 
Abbey ; “ Avery Cloud has a Silver Lining,” a 
picture drawn by C.S. REINHART ; “ Not Up in 
fTis Part,” drawn by Sou Ev vince, JUN. ; “ Zhe 
Old Gun,” a poem, illustrated by H. P. WoL- 
COTT ; poems, pussies, and other attractions. 
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OUR HOTEL MANNERS. 


F one were to take for Gospel truth the 
general representations of Englishmen 
and Frenchmen concerning their experience 
of the average American with whom their 
travels in this country have made them ac- 
quainted, one would expect to meet at our 
various caravansaries, great and small, only 
a mob of boors; boors of the old-fashioned 





sort, owing to whose intimacy with tobacco, 
one can not walk the halls in cleanliness; 
who at the table suck their knives as if 
sampling steel before plunging them into 
the butter; even boors of the sort satirized 
by Punch a quarter of a century ago, in allu- 
sion to the killing of a dilatory waiter by 
one of them, who in the wood-cut presents a 
pistol, with the demand to pass a dish; or 
those who, regardless of all things, begin 
pitching decanters and ketchup bottles at 
each other, doing well if they have left their 
six-shodters at the office, making the dining- 
hall ring with their oaths, and having to be 
separated by all the forces of the establish- 
ment. And one, with this expectation, 
would be exceedingly surprised at finding 
himself reduced by it to the attitude of D1- 
OGENES with his lantern looking for an hon- 
est man, and finding it impossible to discov- 
er him, 

The great hotels of the present day are, 
if not the palaces of the poor, the palaces of 
those of very moderate means. To many 
of the city people around them they seem 
but vulgar and gaudy affairs, and of no ex- 
traordinary convenience in comparison to 
the conveniences of their own houses. But 
to the outsider from the suburbs, the coun- 
try towns, the backwoods, their comforts 
and contrivances, their carpets and curtains, 
their damask and gilding, their lofty and 
spacious halls and rooms, their swarming 
servants, their water and heat and gas, are 
things of unimagined splendor and delight- 
ful ease, to be fairly revelled in for the time 
being, and to be matched by one’s behavior. 
This guest can afford nothing of the kind in 
his house and family; not for him is the 
daily treading on huge Axminster roses, the 
full-length acquaintance with his personal 
appearance in the vast looking-glass at ev- 
ery turn, the obsequious attendance of the 
boys and maids—lucky as he is if an ingrain 
web cover his best floor, well-to-do beyond 
most if his wife rejoices in a Brussels to the 
confusion of the neighbors in Kiddermin- 
ster. But for these few days in which he 
indulges himself on being called to the city, 
all this magnificence, as he deems it, is his, 
and he pays for it. Whether consciously 
or unconsciously, as far as he is able, he 
adapts his dress and manners to the scene, 
more often than not wears his best clothes, 
while his wife’s best are not good enough, 
and she has better ones made for the occa- 
sion if he brings her along. She would be 
uneasy were she not dressed up to the fres- 
coing, the velvet carpeting, the big glasses. 
What was sufficient dress for church at 
home, becomes not good enough for break- 
fast here, and you may see her any morning, 
in any one of our large hostelries, with dia- 
monds in her ears, if she has them, and if 
by fortunate chance the said diamonds are 
as big as filberts, so much the better for her 
peace of mind—they match the satin, and 
velvet, and old lace, which if she does not 
show at breakfast, and goes away before 
night, she may not have the chance to show 
again. 

Accepting our hotels as they are, this 
overdressing on the part of the ladies for 
breakfast is, it must be acknowledged, the 
only very flagrant instance of objectionable 
manners that we recall in them, unless we 
make exception of the habit of parading up 
and down the long corridors in full dress 
after dinner, of which we have heard for- 
eigners speak with reprobation, but in which, 
in itself, we fail to see any impropriety. By 
objectionable manners we mean those that 
reasonably disgust or annoy others. A man 
may privately spread his handkerchief over 
his knees, instead of his napkin, and offend 
no one, doing nothing but advertise the fact 
that he does not have napkins at home, yet 
it is an infrequent sight; and he belongs to 
the generation that is past or is passing if 
he eats peas with his knife: his wife has 
already looked about and seen other people 
eating peas, and wild horses would not raise 
a.knife to her mouth, or let her bubble her 
soup between her lips. Where the contrary 
is the case, it is so rare as to excite comment 
at once, and the rudest man that ever took 
his place in the elevator will lift his hat off 
when he sees a lady enter it. 

The observance of many of the canons of 
the minor manners is peculiar to women 
rather than to men, everywhere, both at 
home and abroad, and it is the outcome of 
their leisure and freedom from preoccupa- 
tion which gives them the time and inclina- 
tion to take note of what others do. The 
minds of men in any sort of business are 
often too much absorbed to give heed to 
minutiae in manners, and what their mothers 
did not teach them it is difficult for them 
to acquire. Itis hardly anywhere more no- 
ticeable than in hotel life, that of a husband 
and wife starting on the same social plane, 
the husband, by contact with the world, 
gains a general ease of manner which is not 
savoir-faire, yet which surpasses the wife’s 
at first, perhaps arising from the very fact 
of his absorbed state and indifference to the 
rest, and his undefined sense of being as 





good as the next one, while she has little 
preoccupation, and knows that, in this re- 
spect, she is not as good as the next one, 
and feels awkwardly in consequence, and 
carries herself so, seeing that both this lady 
and that one go through the embarrassing 
ordeal of entering the great dining hall with 
a more accustomed air, wear their clothes 
with a more fashionable grace, and know 
better what clothes to wear. But as she is 
not long in setting herself at work to rival 
these shining objects, her husband’s superi- 
ority of behavior is but short-lived; she 
soon becomes either as proficient as her 
models, or learns to despise the proficiency. 
While her husband usually stays where he 
began, and where her boys will stay unless 
she sees to their small manners herself, and 
does not leave it for time and their wives 
to do—respectable but not elegant in the 
strict sense of the decorum of gentility. 

Our inns, on the whole, therefore, are 
characterized by a general absence of bois- 
terous merriment, loud voices, and imperti- 
nent intrusion, on the part of their frequent- 
ers, to a degree prompting us to believe 
ourselves, in spite of foreign criticism, a peo- 
ple—taking small things with great—of 
kindly feelings, and manners that express 
those feelings. 





PRIVATE THEATRICALS AT 
HAMPTON COURT PALACE. 


N a recent occasion a theatrical spectacle was 
seen in England the like of which has not 
been visible for the space of one hundred years. 
By consent of the Queen, private theatricals were 
given in Cardinal Wolsey’s Hall at Hampton 
Court Palace. The entertainment was open to 
the paying public, its aim and object being to 
secure funds in aid of a projected hospital, to be 
called “The Princess Frederika’s Convalescent 
Home for Women.” The Princess is first cousin 
to the Queen, being the daughter of the lately 
deceased exiled King of Hanover. Since her 
father’s death the Princess has figured before her 
aristocratic circle of acquaintances in a rather 
romantic light, by marrying, purely and solely for 
love, the Baron von Pawel Rammingen, her hus- 
band possessing the advantage neither of wealth 
nor position. For many years heserved the lady’s 
father in the capacity of private secretary, and it 
is said that when a certain heir to a throne heard 
of this marriage, he exclaimed: “‘ What is royalty 
coming to? A daughter of a queen marries a 
Scottish subject, and now here is the daughter of 
a king marrying an employé!” The Queen, who 
is said to feel great sympathy for “ the power of 
love,” looked with a forgiving eye on this so- 
called mésalliance, presented her young cousin 
with her bridal dress, saw her safely and becom- 
ingly wedded in the private chapel in ordinary at 
Windsor, lent her a cottage by the sea to pass 
her honey-moon in, and then granted her apart- 
ments for life, rent free, in this very Hampton 
Court Palace. Thus permanently installed in 
England in a socially enviable position, that of “a 
member of the royal family,” the Princess Fre- 
derika is, in a modest way, imitating the course 
pursued by the Princess of Wales, by lending the 
strength of her support to various worthy chari- 
ties and beneficent schemes. Of these the prin- 
cipal is “The Princess Frederika’s Convalescent 
Home.” 

The theatrical performance was fixed for the 
afternoon, for the obvious reason that no ade- 
quate means of lighting Wolsey’s Great Hall are 
at hand, Such torches and links as served to 
illumine the vast spaces in the year 1515—when 
the butcher’s son of Ipswich, by marvellous luck 
and talent, having become cardinal, and adviser 
to a king, held his court at his noble palace of 
“ Hammtone”—would be considered as only serv- 
ing to make darkness visible in these days of 
electric lights. After Wolsey presented Hamp- 
ton Court to Henry VIII, superb masks were 
furnished forth by that king for the diversion of 
his court in this very hall; theatrical entertain- 
ments, commended by Queen Elizabeth, in which 
there are many indications to point to the prob- 
ability of Shakspeare’s having taken part, also 
were holden here. There is no further record of 
such festivity until 1781, when George L, in hon- 
or of a visit to England of the Duke of Lorraine, 
ordered a theatre to be erected in the great hall 
again, that this form of amusement, so keenly 
appreciated by the French of all classes, might 
be offered the royal French duke. It is to this 
entertainment that Colley Cibber alludes in his 
Apology. The chatty old actor, dramatic critic, 
and dramatic author says of the theatre thus or- 
dered to be opened in the great hall of Hampton 
Court, that “ this throwing open of a theatre in a 
royal palace seemed to be reviving the old Eng- 
lish hospitable grandeur.” The revival was a 
temporary one, and from 1781 until 1881 no his- 
trionic displays gave voice to echo in the great 
hall at Hampton Court. 

The amateur artists who lent their services the 
other day to the cause of charity, and at the same 
time placed themselves on historic record as hay- 
ing renewed the interesting associations of the 
place, were a group of English ladies and gentle- 
men who for some seasons back have been prac- 
ticing together, and frequently appearing before 
a paying audience for charity. The principal 
performers were Sir Charles Young and Lady 
Monckton. Sir Charles generally writes or adapts 
from the French the pieces in which the company 
perform, and is most happy in productions of this 
kind. He is also an excellent actor; and, again, 
he possesses an advantage of indisputable power 
on the stage—he is a handsome man. The fe- 
male “ star” of this aristocratic galaxy is the wife 
of a gentleman holding a civic position in the 





municipal management of London, who was 
knighted by Lord Beaconsfield’s advice to the 
Queen. His wife, therefore, is now Lady Monck- 
ton. She is a tall, slender, dark-eyed young lady, 
of exquisite taste in dress, endowed with fine 
judgment in respect to the dramatic art, and ex- 
cellent skill in sinking her individuality upon the 
mimic scene. 

With Wolsey’s great hall itself in its usual as- 
pect, almost all Americans who have visited Eu- 
rope are familiar. For forty years the hall, to- 
gether with the state apartments and the'picture- 
galleries of the palace, has been open for the in- 
spection of whatsoever orderly person chooses to 
visit it. It is the only public building in or near 
London whose doors are open on Sundays, and 
every Sunday there is present an eager throng of 
week-day-bound toilers, who, with expressions of 
delight, examine the splendid portraits of the 
beauties of the court of Charles IL., by Sir Peter 
Lely, the valuable specimens of the art of Hol- 
bein, Kneller, West, and others, and, above all, 
the seven unequalled cartoons by Raphael, which 
are kept at Hampton Court. Nor do the attrac- 
tions stop here. The funeral car of the Duke of 
Wellington is on exhibition in one of the rooms, 
and the wonders of the grounds are wonderful 
indeed. There is Queen Mary’s grape-vine, the 
largest of its species in the world, with its splen- 
did bunches of luscious fruit hanging temptingly 
down ; there is the Maze, a form of diversion en- 
tertaining to the patient-minded; then there is 
the “ Frog’s Walk,” the name an absurd corrup- 
tion of the “ Vrauw’s Walk,” so christened be- 
cause it was a favorite promenade of the Dutch 
Queen Mary Il. Again, there is the “Toying 
Place,” a lawn whereon a sort of tennis game 
was played in the olden time, movable fences of 
net-work called “ tois” or “ toits” separating the 
toits-players from each other. 

To witness the performance of a charming 
one-act comedy, called Yellow Roses, prepared for 
the occasion by Sir Charles Young, and also to 
see again a piece called 7ears, which has already 
met the favor of the public, and is by the same 
author, as well as to listen to a musical interlude 
by the accomplished professional artists Mes- 
dames Viard Louis and Dax Dalton, and Mes- 
sieurs Oberthur, De Monaco, and Monari Rocea, 
a large and distinguished audience gathered with- 
in the hall. First there came the Princess Frede- 
rika of Hanover with her husband, the handsome 
young baron; then entered the noble - looking 
General Sir Frederick Roberts, the hero of Can- 
dahar, escorting his aged mother, the favor of the 
Queen providing the latter with a home in the 
Palace, for these distinguished people are poor in 
purse. Pale and sad-eyed, and still in mourning, 
sits Lady Mountmorres, the widow of the noble- 
man who was basely shot and killed a short time 
ago by the Irish peasantry near his small estate 
for the sole crime of being their landlord. Lady 
Cavagnari, whose husband, Sir Louis, was trea- 
cherously murdered by natives in Afghanistan 
last year, and Lady Mountmorres, both occupy 
suites of apartments in Hampton Court Palace, 
the residence portion of which is reserved for the 
use of widows of men who have fallen for the 
country’s cause, or patrician dames allied to the 
crown, for whose service no allotment has been 
made by Parliament. 

The temporary decorations necessary for the 
action of the comedies presented were of the 
most hastily constructed kind. They consisted 
principally in the erection of a pasteboard pro- 
scenium across one end of the hall, which was 
furnished with a drop-curtain roughly painted, 
representing Shakspeare’s birth-place. This 
passed muster well enough; but when the cur- 
tain arose on a scene which the play-bill (taste- 
fully printed in black and red, and adorned with 
an illustration of the hall) described as passing 
in “the morning-room of Carysfort Cottage,” it 
was rather amusing to find said morning-room a 
baronial hall, decorated with effigies of men in 
armor, with stags’ heads and antlers, and a huge 
representation of St. George subduing the dragon, 
Arrivals by the rustic lane without revealed, 
through the low-browed “ set” door, a gorgeous 
vista of splendid stained glass, and of beautiful 
but faded tapestry. So that it required a good 
deal of the Chinese philosophy of taking things 
for granted in the dramatic line to preserve the 
illusion, and force ourselves to believe we were 
at Carysfort Cottage when our senses and our 
knowledge told us we were in Wolsey’s great hall 
at Hampton Court Palace. 

In the artistic as well as the financial aspect 
the entertainment was a perfect success, Sir 
Charles Young and Lady Monckton were seen at 
their very best, and the professional musical peo- 
ple were rapturously applauded, Every inch of 
space in the great hall was occupied by specta- 
tors, and a handsome sum was netted for the 
benefit of the projected Convalescent Home, 
which is to be erected somewhere in the salubri- 
ous neighborhood of the historic old palace built 
by Cardinal Wolsey. Otive Logan, 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
TRIMMED BONNETS FOR AUTUMN, 


HE pokes, small bonnets, and large round 
hats, of which importations of French milli- 
nery consist, have distinctive trimmings that de- 
pend entirely upon the size and shape of the bon- 
nets. Feathers are used on them all, and this is 
the only feature they have in common, For 
pokes the object is to display the outlines of the 
bonnet, hence the ribbons are placed very flatly, 
and the feathers curl away from the side instead 
of being clustered against it and concealing it. 
Plush and velvet are the materials most used for 
pokes, and these are smooth on the frame, the 
shirred interiors being less used than formerly. 
Contrasting colors are chosen for lining brims, 
and this is of shaded plush, or else of very long 
pile plush of a becoming shade, as crevette or 
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shrimp pink plush is inside of a bronze plush 
poke, orange plush lines a mordoré, or golden 
brown, bonnet, and ombré red plush makes a 
stylish facing for myrtle green or black pokes. 
To complete such a bonnet it is enough to use 
watered or satin ribbon three or four inches wide, 
double it across the back of the crown, fasten it 
with a flat-headed gilt pin on each side, and let it 
fall thence in strings. Then on the left side isa 
very large pompon of ostrich feathers of the col- 
or of the plush, above which are two short os- 
trich tips that curl outward from the bonnet. 
This is very elegant when made of myrtle green 
plush, ribbon of the same color, watered on one side 
and satin on the other, a myrtle pompon, and two 
tips that are shaded green and gold. The pins 
of gilt have star-shaped heads, and three similar 
pins are thrust bias just below the crown on the 
curtain band, Other pokes have the ribbon pass- 
ed up from behind the crown, lapped on top, and 
tied in a stiff old-fashioned bow that lies on the 
right side, thence passing down as if to tie the 
sides close to the head, and then forming strings, 
A long-looped bow with the loops drooping soft- 
ly and short ends fastens the bonnet under the 
chin. Sometimes the ribbon bow is tied at the 
top of the crown on the left side, and its two 
loops are sewed flatly on the back of the crown; 
this bow seems to hold the panache of feather 
tips, which curl outward and forward on the left 
side, and may consist of any number from two to 
six, or even eight. For young faces nothing can 
be prettier than the pokes of moss green plush 
with rose pink lining next the face, and both colors 
repeated in the feathers, while for the more elder- 
ly the orange and dark ruby facings will be used 
with old silver colors outside, or brown, scabi- 
euse, or myrtle green. A ruche of ostrich feathers 
on the edge of a poke is also becoming, warm- 
looking, and tones the complexion. The beaver 
and felt pokes sold in the shops are trimmed in 
the simple styles just described, and now that 
ribbon is used,a great many ladies will be suc- 
cessful with their own millinery. 

For small bonnets the foundations are larger 
than those worn last year, and the trimmings are 
much fuller than any seen on pokes. The brims 
are slightly raised above the front hair, and may 
be lined with shirred velvet or with striped or 
“ploughed” plush, and the edge of the brim is 
finished with rows of long large faceted beads 
either of jet or of the colors used in the bonnet, 
and these beads are tied together with gilt cord 
by the milliner as she sews them on. There are 
also large balls of tinsel, graduated smaller to- 
ward the sides, to be used for the same purpose. 
Bias plush, laid in corrugated folds, is outside the 
brim of small bonnets, while the crown is flat. 
Plumes nodding out from the crown on the left, 
or a very large aigrette or pompon, and some fan- 
ciful ornaments of old silver, or polished brass, 
or metal in the shape of insects or long pins, com- 
plete the trimming. The strings are invariably 
of ribbon—plush, satin moiré, or changeable sat- 
in Surah. If ribbon is used for trimming, it has 
the effect of Alsacian bows, though merely placed 
in two rows, broadened at the ends instead of 
being looped. Laces also have the same Alsa- 
cian effect given by pleating in clusters on each 
side of the front. Pleated brims are seen on 
many velvet bonnets, and there are some cap 
crowns, though smooth crowns, beaded crowns, 
and feather crowns, especially those of the gold- 
en pheasant, are preferred. The new chenille 
and guipure lace is also prettily massed on the 
crown, or else allowed to fall over the edge of 
the brim in a becoming way. Chenille and 
plush flowers of large size, roses, dahlias, nastur- 
tiums, asters, and lilies are clustered on the left 
side of the bonnet quite high up, instead of droop- 
ing as they formerly did. Birds are also much 
used on small bonnets. They are generally cut 
in half from beak to tail, and sometimes only the 
head and breast are used, but more often the 
whole length of the bird is given, It is placed 
with the head upward on the top or left of the 
brim, and a bit of French sentiment shows turtle- 
doves, or the pure white dove, with a ribbon 
about the neck that seems to tie it to the bonnet. 

The Longchamps, Bolero, and Gainsborough 
round hats are familiar to the readers of the Ba- 
zar. These are of velvet, plush, beaver, or felt, 
and are trimmed with feathers, birds, and bias 
scarfs of plush or velvet, with some guipure and 
chenille lace. The accordion crown is the nov- 
elty for such hats. This is a four-cornered piece, 
stiffly lined, and resting upon folds like those of 
an accordion, The effect is very pretty in black 
velvet, with the brim lined with solid jet galloon, 
edged with large faceted jet beads, and many 
nodding ostrich tips outside, 

The colors chosen by the best Paris houses for 
illustrating the new styles are myrtle green and 
bronze shades in preference to all others; next 
there are mordoré, the rich gold brown, and the 
various red shades, such as copper, mahogany, 
sultane, and other brick-dust colors, besides the 
claret, ruby, cardinal, and garnet hues. Shrimp 
pink, pale blue, and pure white—not cream white 
—are for evening bonnets. Pheasants’ feathers 
are perhaps more used than all others except 
those of the ostrich. The ornaments show the 
quaintest French caprices, and consist of shrimps 
of colored metal, spiders of jet with gold feet, or 
else gilt or silver snails of opal tints, turtles of 
every shade of green, brown, and gold, lizards, 
grasshoppers, crabs, the octopus, cocks’ heads of 
metal or of feathers, tiny wolf heads with open 
mouth, showing sharp teeth and tongue, daggers, 
swords, and even pistols of gilt or jet; while for 
fur hats are the legs of a doe, an owl’s head with 
staring eyes, or the claws and paws of various 
birds and animals. The old silver and bronzed gilt 
and polished brass combs, buckles, slides, clasps, 
and quaint long pins are among the choicest 
ornaments, and there are brooches handsome 
enough to be used as breastpins. Chenille crowns 
embroidered in a pattern on net, and brightened 
with beads, are shown in all the new colors, The 





beaded crowns, especially those of jet or of pearl 
beads, are almost “solid,” they so entirely cover 
their net foundation. Metal net in many colors, 
called cashmere net, is imported for strings and 
for trimmings. Steel beads are passé, but all 
others will be largely used. New black guipure 
laces have satin piping cords all through the fig- 
ures, or else chenille threads raise the outlines 
of the design. Black Spanish laces have their 
large patterns solidly beaded with fine jet. 


LACES FOR LINGERIE, DRESSES, ETC. 


A new darned lace for lingerie and for dress 
trimming is called Mauresque. It is darned simi- 
larly to Breton lace, but in bolder designs that 
nearly cover the net foundation, and has scallop- 
ed edges with picot finish, which is better known 
as purl edging. Tunis lace is a new and effect- 
ive heavy lace for edging linen collars, and for 
thick fabrics that require the lace laid upon the 
goods plainly without gathers. 

For dress trimmings Spanish laces are import- 
ed in widths varying from three inches to one 
yard. The yard-wide laces are for valances, 
tabliers, and flounces on dress skirts, and are also 
to be used on large dressy wraps as well. These 
come in cream-color or black, and the fine quali- 
ties are what is called “real” Spanish lace, that 
is, they are all silk though not hand-made, the 
design being woven in the loom, and afterward 
“hand run,” as dealers say, meaning that the fig- 
ures are outlined by a thread of silk run in by 
hand. The wide lace for flounces sometimes costs 
$24 a yard, and is in the elaborate rose and leaf 
designs peculiar to this lace. The colored Span- 
ish laces used by fashionable modistes last spring 
are now largely imported in myrtle, bronze, pink, 
and blue shades for trimming dresses and for 
millinery purposes. Barbes and scarfs of Span- 
ish lace of various widths are shown for the neck. 
Some of these are beaded with jet, and others 
have drop tritamings like those on satin passe- 
menterie on each end. The novelty, however, 
for neck scarfs for the street is dotted net, with 
the dots as large as a silver quarter of a dollar, 
and this is not only seen in black and in white 
net, but in a rich color of a single shade, or else 
ombré, and the spots may be flat, or of raised 
chenille, or else beaded. Beaded lace for dress 
garniture now has silk embroidery stitches among 
it, which give a pretty and new effect, and there 
are also chenille threads much used with beads. 
Yard -wide beaded nets with jet and with pearl 
are largely imported for sleeves and over-dresses 
of satin and of velvet. 

FOR DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


With the exception of steel beads, all kinds of 
beads will be used again in passementeries and 
other trimmings, such as net with bead embroid- 
ery. Open patterns of embroidery in the designs 
called English and sometimes Saxon embroidery 
are now imported in cashmere and other woollens 
for dress trimmings. Piece silks are also em- 
broidered in the same way across the widths for 
fronts of skirts, and the embroideries for garni- 
tures vary from those two or three inches wide 
to very broad flounces that are covered with this 
open-work. Fringes a foot deep are made of 
chenille tied in meshes, and with pendent strands 
that are each finished with a large cut jet bead. 
Such fringe is put in rows across the front and 
side breadths of a dress, and the jets are so large 
that they make a noise like that of castanets as 
the wearer moves, Black fringe of this kind is 
used to trim not only black dresses, but those of 
colored satin as well—notably those of dark ruby 
satin, and of pearl gray and white, The sleeves 
in some instances are made of the chenille net- 
ting without lining. Beaded plush is one of the 
novelties made into wide galloon for trimming 
great cloaks of black satin or brocade, with plush 
linings, y 

Among other novelties are flat nails or spikes 
of gilt, silver, or jet, with large heads, that are 
used to fasten the fronts of basques, and are also 
thrust into the cuffs, The large gilt pins now 
worn in the hair, and shajed like hair-pins, have 
had slightly ornamented heads added to them, 
and are now utilized for fastening up the dra- 
pery of over-dresses. Not more than two of these 
pins are needed on an over-skirt, and they are 
thrust in lightly in order to show as much of the 
pin as is possible. 

FOR THE NECK. 





New bias ties to be worn as cravat bows, or 
else passed around the neck, are of gay plaid 
soft twilled silk in new combinations of colors, 
especially bronze or myrtle green with red, and 
golden brown with orange. There are also fou- 
lard neck-ties with figures and flowers that look 
like hand-painting strewn over green, red, or clar- 
et-colored grounds. The new neckerchiefs are 
made of this gay foulard, and give a pretty touch 
of dark color to autumn toilettes. Blue mull 
neck-ties with white polka dots or rings and white 
scalloped edges are much worn with black cos- 
tumes in the morning. White mull ties and 
neckerchiefs are still popular, but there is also a 
fancy for dispensing with all mull or lace linge- 
rie for simple toilettes in the daytime, and wear- 
ing the plainest linen collar, shaped like a cleric- 
al band, and fastened by a handsome collar but- 
ton, or else by a very slender brooch of silver or 
of gold. _New bows of Tunis lace are made up 
with mull laid in pleatings, strapped in the mid- 
die, and turned over at the top from each side. 
The lace is on the top and bottom, and this de- 
sign could also be prettily employed in sheer linen 
handkerchiefs with narrow colored hems. Plas- 
trons or guimpes for surplice dresses are made of 
net, down which are five rows of very fully pleat- 
ed lace, and many loops of narrow ivory white 
satin ribbon, This ivory white and shrimp pink 
are the colors most used for the ribbons of lin- 
gerie. 

New collars for children are large and round, 
of broad linen edged with the effective Tunis 
lace, Still other collars have the linen edge cut 
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out in squares, filled in with rows of Valenciennes 
insertion, and edged with pleated Valenciennes 
lace in the new designs. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Arrken, Son, & Co.; Worrutnaton, Surtu, & Co. ; 
and Léon Ruers. 





PERSONAL. 
Tue only descendant of General LarayeTTE— 
Epovarp LaFayette, of Paris—thinks that the 
French -election will hinder his attending the 
Yorktown celebration. He is a widower, some 
sixty years old. 

—A black suit is the only wear for the street 
in London, but Mr. GLADSTONE is to be seen in 
the House of Commons in a gray suit. 

—A spare, handsome man of sixty-four, with 
fine nose and tense upper lip, is the Rev. New- 
MAN Hai. His work Come to Jesus has been 
translated into twenty languages, and has reacli- 
ed a circulation of three millions. His church 
is flanked by the Lincoln Memorial Tower, com- 
memorating the abolition of slavery. 

—Madame Crespgpes, the widow of the Cuban 
general, is at Long Branch, where her fine tigure, 
her splendid eyes, her Spanish skin, and jet black 
hair ure greatly admired, as well as the little feet 
that will peep in and out from the long white 
gowns she wears, 

—Mummies are brought over from Thebes 
wrapped in their bituminous covers, and ground, 
bones and all, for “ burnt sienna,”’ for which art- 
ists pay a price. It will give a new interest to 
the Academy when its walls are painted with 
the ashes of the ProLEMIEs. 

—Mrs. James T. Fre.ps is soon to publish 
biographical notes of her husband. She still 
interests herself actively in the charities of Bos- 
ton. Miss Lucy Larcom is visiting her at Man- 
chester-by-the-Sea, 

—Dean Sranvzy is reported as saying that he 
could find no pleasure in DICKENS or appreciate 
his jokes. When he visited Boston, and was 
asked whether he wished to see people, institu- 
tions, or every-day life, ‘I want te see history,” 
he replied. ‘Show me the old elm of the Com- 
mon. I know it is blown down, but I want to 
see where it was.”? It is said that he has left a 
diary. 

—Ristori at fifty-eight has undertaken to 
learn English in order to play Lady Macbeth. 

—A scissors-grinder by the name of DANIEL 
Woops, who took part in forty battles under 
WELLINGTON, Waterloo among them, is living, 
at the age of one hundred and four, at Indianap- 
olis, and has had seventeen children, his young- 
est twenty-three years old, aud his oldest eighty- 
nine, 

—A part of the annual tribute paid by the 
Maharajah of Cashmere in acknowledgment of 
the suzerainty of the Empress of India are the 
Cashmere shawls which have for so long seryed 
the Queen a handy turm for wedding gifts. 

—Emerson’s essay on Culture is in manuscript 
in the Concord public library—not a very tidy 
paper, but showing the action of his mind in 
such things as the erasure “I delight in votaries 
of PLato,” and the substitution of ‘I like peo- 
ple who like PLato.” 

—The westhetes of London are dubbed Aztecs, 
either owing to the resemblance between tle 
inhabitants of the villages of Northern Mexico 
and the angular, woe-begone women of that per- 
suasion, or to the peculiar bang of the Zuni or 
Zaui tribes. 

—The famous water-color, ‘The Hours,” by 
MALBONE, Which was painted on a sheet of ivory 
six by seven inches in size, representing the past, 
present, and coming hour, and which was lately 
stolen from the Providence Athenzeum, was paint- 
ed while the artist, « native of Newport, Rhode 
Island, was in London, where it was thought to 
be a masterpiece. 

—There is a dispute jnst now between Mr. 
VANHYDEN and Mr. BE.T about the ByRon stat- 
ue of the Conway monument in the Abbey, of 
which ‘Mr. Bett has the credit, but which is 
claimed by Mr. VANHYDEN. 

—AnwNa DICKINSON gave a thousand dollars to 
the Lincoln Monument Association of Philadel- 
phia, one-twentieth of the whole, but she is not 
once alluded to in the pamphlet which gives an 
account of the association. 

—Models of weapons of assassination have 
been sent to the Czar, that he might select one 
for himself. 

—A new house, four stories high, with bay- 
windows and brown-stone front, costing ninety- 
three thousand dollars, is the property of Gen- 
eral GRANT. 

—A good part of the four hundred thousand 
dollars left by Dickens was his protit on his 
books, but the larger part represented the re- 
sults of his readings. 

—An old lady who danced with LAFAYETTE 
fifty years ago, Mrs. Harriet M. Duncay, lately 
died in Cincinnati, her life of eighty-four years 
having covered the period of the entire growth 
of that city. 

—CHAMPNEY, the artist, has two Japanese no- 
bles studying with him at North Conway, New 
Hampshire. 

—Mrs. Mary CowpEeNn CLARKE played Mrs. 
Malaprop acceptably in some amateur theatric- 
als in London the other day in spite of her sey- 
enty-two years, 

—Captain Epwarp TRELAWNEY, the biog- 
rapher of SHELLEY and Byron, who has just 
died, carried a musket-ball in his body for fifty- 
six years, lodged just under the breast-bone. 

—Mrs. JULIA WarD Howe is promised to take 
part in theatricals at the Newport Casino. 

—Signor Rossi is to be accompanied in this 
country by a son of SaLvINi’s, who comes to 
learn the language and see the sights. 

—While at Marseilles the last spring, Mr. 
CHARLEs H. Vinton, a Bostonian, learned to ride 
the bicycle, and has been making upon it a tour 
through the Black Forest. 

—A little book on the legend of the Wandering 
Jew has been written by Moncure D. Conway. 

—The improvements in the plough have, ac- 
cording to the statement made by Mr. CHARLES 
Car.LeTon Corrin, effected a saving of ninety 
million dollars in last year’s crops. 

—No stone marks the grave of General Brap- 
pDOocK, which is a few miles east of Uniontown, 
Fayette County, Pennsylvania, on the old Na- 
tional Pike. 

—Friends seem tos a up for the persecuted 
Jews. At the festival in Paris for the benefit of 
tue Rusciuu Jews, to which Queen IsaBELLa 





lent her countenance, forty-eight thousand dol- 
lars were harvested, and Doctor DOLLINGER, in 
his old age, is, by his championship of the Jews 
of Germany, putting the younger German sechol- 
ars to the blush for their intolerance. 

—The husband of Mr. GLapstone’s married 
daughter is head master of Wellington College. 

—Three of the six pulpits at Nantasket Beach 
were lately filled by women, Rev. Mrs. F, Eux1s 
at the colored Baptist, Mrs. Poa se Hanirorp 
at the Unitarian, and Miss Louise Baker at the 
Congregational. 

—One of the oldest and ablest engineers on the 
Western waters, ALEXANDER BukRNs, grandne- 
phew of the poet, died lately in Louisville. 

—Apropos of M. Gor’s red ribbon, which he 
has received as teacher of declamation, some one 
wittingly remarks that as an actor they told him 
it was no go. The great comedian was once 
conscripted when studying at the Conservatoire, 
and having no friends and no money, was obliged 
to go as a cavalryman into Algiers, from whence 
he was redeemed by Mile. Maks to resume his 
studies. 

—M. Gounop says that if he were to live his 
life over, he would not be a musician, but would 
devote himself to philosophy and literature. His 
son is a painter who has done some good work. 

—Mr. A. K. Frost, of Colorado Springs, has a 
piece of stone, some nine inches long, on whose 
surface is a perfect impression of a human foot, 
supposed to be that of a prehistoric child made 
in the soft substance “ages nearer the begin- 
ning.”’ 

—The friend of Mr. GARFIELD, General Swarm, 
who has spent twelve hours of every twenty- 
four at the President's bedside, has lost weight 
and grown perceptibly grayer during the time. 

—Professor W. 8. ScarBoroueH is probably 
the first African to write a Greek book, alihough 
Greek was extensively spoken in past centuries 
by the negroes of Egypt. He is a graduate of 
Oberlin College, and occupies the chair of Greek 
and Latin at Wilberforce University. 

—The mother of Lord Rosespery, Miss Han- 
NAH DE ROTHSCHILD’s husband, is the wife of 
the Duke of Cleveland, who bought the famous 
Battle Abbey, in England, from which Lady 
HOLLAND eloped to marry Lord HoLLaNpb. 

—ScHILLER’s “‘Song of the Beil’? has been 
translated into nineteen different tongues. 

—The most powerful man, physically, in Eng- 
land is said to be Lord HaRTINGTON. 

—When Secretary Kinkwoop asked the Sioux 
chief Waite THUNDER what he wanted for the 
land he was to cede the Poncas, he said: “I give 
them the land without pay. You asked ‘me to 
take pity on the Poncas, If I take pity on them, 
how can I at the same time take money from 
them ?”’ 

—In the observatory at Stockholm there has 
been discovered a genuine but hitherto unknown 
treatise on the movements of the heavenly bod- 
ies by Copernicus, which is soon to be publish- 
ed for the benefit of those whom it may concern. 

—The twenty-four autograph manuscripts of 
LEONARDO Da VincI—who wrote backward, in 
rude characters, and with the left band—now in 
the libraries of Milan, Windsor, and Paris, treat- 
ing of geography, sculpture, painting, architect- 
ure, astronomy, and geology, are to be published 
shortly in Dr, JEAN PauL RicuTEr’s work on 
that artist. 

—At Bar Harbor, Mount Desert, Mr. Groner 
Rippie’s readings have been all the fashion. 
He is a cousin of Miss Kate Fie.p. : 

—The name of BEACONSFIELD’s heir —Co- 
NINGSBY—is the name of an extinct Hereford- 
shire family. An adherent of Wit.tam IIL., 
bearing the name, received the retort courteous 
from ATTLEBURY On One occasion in the House 
of Lords. ‘The noble lord,” said the prelate, 
‘*has compared me to BALAaMm, who, he re- 
minds me, was reproved by an ass. Well, I 
have been reproved by none except his lord- 
ship.”’ 

—The Rev. W. K. Hosart, of Londonderry, 
Ireland, thinks that the book of Acts was writ- 
ten by the good physician who also wrote Luke. 

—The American cheese which took the prize 
silver medal at the recent dairy and cattle show 
at Birmingham, England, came from Lowa, and 
weighed three-quarters of a ton. 

—SaRkAH MARSHALL, a lunatic in the Philadel- 
phia almshouse, who became so on account of 
the failure of Jay Cooks, is to be carried to a 
private asylum, and taken care of for the rest of 
her days at his expense. 

—The newly invented printed paper which im- 
itates tapestry very successfully, and some of 
which gives an effect at times equal to the rich- 
est result of the Gobelins, decorates Ep1son’s 
rooms in the Electrical Exhibition Palace of 
Industry at Paris. 

—The young lady who is said to be betrothed 
to King Louis of Bavaria is but thirteen, while 
he is thirty-six. 

—A new novel is to be written by Dr. Hot- 
LAND. 

—ARNOLD, the nephew of MENDELSSCAN, is 
organist of the Evangelical church at Bonne, 
Which is very proud of hii. 

—STANLEY, the explorer, is sick half way be- 
tween Stanley Pool and the mouth of the Congo, 
and has made his will. 

—Nine hundred of the poor of Lambeth were 
entertained by the Archbishop of Canterbury at 
Lambeth Castle lately, including two hundred 
mothers with their babies, 

—The Lady Gopiva procession, after a lapse 
of years, was revived, on August 1, at Coventry, 
England, in the presence of twenty thousand 
people. 

—Four hundred dollars was the price paid for 
an autograph letter of Mozaxt’s in Paris not 
long since. 

—A blue table-cloth with embroidered border, 
together with an inkstand which Lord Bgeacons- 
FIELD is said to have made himself, brought only 
twelve dollars at the recent sale. 

—Miss Montague, of Baltimore, Miss Per- 
Kins, Of Boston, and Miss CHAMBERLAIN, of 
Cleveland, dispute the palm of beauty this year 
at Newport. 

—M. AMBROISE THOMAS orders that the young 
ladies in his charge at the Paris Conservatoire 
shall wear only white muslins with sashes at the 
public examinations, in view of recent absurd 
elaboration of toilette. 

—Mr. CABLE, the New Orleans novelist, is very 
short in stature and very thin. During the war 
he was riding through a district with the col- 
umn of cavalry to which he was attached, when 
an old man on the highway, watching the troops 
pass, cried out, ‘Old Ape LINCOLN was right; 
they have robbed the cradle and the grave,’ 
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Monogram. MOG f7 ? Z over this.falls a pleating head- 

Tus monogram for a hand- , aN iy ed by a hair-cloth puff, vo 
kerchief is worked with fine mounted by a second pleating 
embroidery cotton in eatin. similarly headed. The sides 
overcast, stem, and back stitch. are bound with tape, fastening 

in with the binding on 
Beaded Tulle Round each side a strip two 
Hat. inches wide and eight 
Tur stiff frame of this ee ee. eee 
I ‘ » uy s 
round hat is smoothly cov- ey sy tir rats Ms ver 
ered with several with metal eye- 
layers of black lets along the out- 
er edge, through 
which they are 
laced together. 
The top of the 
tournure is join- 
ed to a muslin 
band, to which 
strings are at- 
tached. 

The tournure 
Fig. 2 is similar- 
i \ ly made of white 

N . hair-cloth. Three 

Fig. 2.—Cap ror Experty Lapy. me oew of — 

ve ..-{ Son Bie material are se 

Bacx.—[See Fig..1.] along the middle 

of the upper part, 

and below these there are two 
pleatings, 


Fancy Braid and Crochet 
Edgings and Insertions 
for Lingerie.—Figs. 1-4. 

Tue edging and insertion to 
match, Figs. 1 and 2, are work- 
ed in crochet on a foundation 
of fancy braid similar to that 
shown in the illustrations. To 
make the insertion, work on 
each side of the braid as fol- 
lows: Ist round.—* Catch to- 

gether the next 2 loops with 1 

se. (single crochet), pass the fol- 

lowing loop, + 11 ch. (chain 
stitch), turn the work, connect 
to the next loop, for a leaflet 
work back on the next 6 of the 
preceding 11 ch., 1 se., 1 short 



































































gauze to conceal it, 
and over these with 
black beaded net. 
The edge of the 
brim is bound with 
satin, studded with 
jet beads, and 
edged with beaded 
lace. <A cluster of 
black ostrich tips 
is on the left side. 


Cap for Elderly 

Lady.—Figs. Fig. 1.—Cap ror Experty Lapy. 

1 and 2. Fxont.—[See Fig, 2.] 

Tue white stiff net brim of 
this cap is twenty-one inches 
long, two inches and a haif 
wide at the middle, and sloped 
to an inch wide at the ends. 
Four shallow pleats, each one- 
quarter of an inch deep, are 
taken along the front edge, 
and one three-cornered pleat 
half an inch deep at the mid- 
dle on the back edge, after 
which it is bound with narrow 
ribbon. The crown is formed 
by an oval piece of dotted 
white silk tulle, lined with 
plain black tulle twelve inches 
long and thirteen inches wide ; 
the front and sides are slightly 
pleated, and joined to the back 
edge of the brim, and the back 
is hemmed to form a shirr, 
through which elastic webbing 
eight inches and a half long is 
run, On the crown are ar- 

















Linen APRON. : 
For description see Supplement. PERCALE APRON. 
For description see Suppl. 
ranged in the man- 
ner shown in Fig. 2 
a graduated tulle 
puff seven inches 
wide at the middle 


de. (double crochet), 
3 de., and 1 short de., 
then 1 se. around the 
: ke following st. (stitch), 
and two inches wide Fig. 1.—Hair-cora Fig. 2,—Hair-CLoru repeat from + twice, 
at the ends, and a TOURNURE. MonoGram. TOURNURE. then 4 ch., pass 1 
three-cornered veil, loop, turn the work ; 
the straight sides of which are twelve inches lony, and edged | repeat from +. 2d round.—+ 1 te. (treble crochet) around 
with lace. The front edge of the brim is covered by footing | the upright veins of the last se. in the next leaflet, 5 ch., 1 de. 
pleatings, edged with blonde lace, which extend up the back | on the following leaflet, 5 ch., 1 te. on the next leaflet; repeat 
edge on the sides, the seams being covered with twisted satin | from +. $d round.—Alternately 1 de. on the following 2d 
ribbon. The top of st. in the preceding 
the brim is edged round and 1 ch. For 
at the back with a the edging work on one 
full tulle pleating, side of the braid as in 
and is covered by the 1st round of the in- 
a lace-edged tulle sertion, then continue 
jabot, in the folds as follows: 2d round, 
of which ribbon —* 1 se. around the 
loops are fastened. 3 upright veins of the top 
A pale lilae satin be, we se. in the next leaflet, 1 





























ribbon bow is on ch., 1 p. (picot, consist- 


the back of the g* a | ie Ww ta ing of 5 ch. and 1 se. 
crown. Strings of st i i SSS} on the ist of them), 2 
Fig. 8.—Skirt ror Pram Cuevior Stree similar ribbon. 7 's ‘® v . ‘ ch., 2 de. separated by Fig. 4.—J AckET FOR Praw Cuevior 
F CostuME, Fic. 2, Pace 597. m 1 ch., 1 p-, and 1 ch., STREET Costume, Fie. 2, Pace 597. 
Hair-cloth around the top sc. of For pattern and description see Supple- 
For pattern el "pton ’ Supplement, Tournures. the next leaflet, 2 ch., ' ment, No. L, Figs. 4-15. 


1 p., 1 ch, 1 se. on the 
following leaflet, 2 ch.; repeat from *%. 3d round. — Work 
at the other side of the braid alternately 1 de. in the next loop 
and 1 ch. 

To make the edging Fig. 3 crochet on one side of fancy braid such 
as that shown 
in the illustra- 


a | tion, in the fol 


= i 
ye i, ” Ea pee ae Ha lowing manner : 
ly F ee ee y 4 ist round.— * 


Figs. 1 and 2, 

To make the tournure Fig. 1 two pieces of white hair-cloth each 

twelve inches long and seven inches wide are cut, and sloped “i 

along one edge, which is taken toward the back, to a width of ( Oa is 3 
ae 


x : 


and a half at i 
Se, ee MN i | 


the top. The 
slanting sides 
qi Hic. : at a ES ' A rs ” : Ke $ ® 9d and 3d loops 
aad | ‘ Py NAN) 4 iW Nba NW on the next mi- 
Po qi “3, Mn ath ; li il B hn 35° ie b's * 6) ba Ko 2 Ww Ae J dah thde oualien, 


Catch together 


is sloped. frem with 1 se. the 


the middle to- 
ward the sides, 
making the lat- 
ter ten inches 


are then joined, 
+ 1 picot, con- 
long. On the 


and the bottom 
sisting of 5 ch. 

















inner: side of i tf WN, ; mm) and 1 se. on the 
this Piece along Fig. 1,—Fancy Braip AND Crocuet EpGinG A u= OO My 44 0 8 Fig. 3.—Fancy Brain anp Crocuet Epaine first of them, 1 
the seam, the ror Lincertr.—[See Fig. 2.] ee i: Se ror Lincerie.—[See Fig. 4.] ch., catch  to- 
ie ail RTT f Y 
j onl ' edge, “ i ; . M: oo ee 
d three anc =) > \ . 9 ’ i 
> iis = P - 2 loops with ; 
a half and sev- J Hy i y hy 4 “mM 4 6S. repeat ny aay 


en inches above ees 
it, strong white 
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ed down for se. the last 
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from + twice, 
then catch to- 
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areintroduced. following mi- 
gnardise scal- 
lop; repeat 
from *. 2d 
round.—-W ork- 
ing at the op- 

three inches posite edge of 
Fig. 2.—Faycy Braun anp Crocuer Insertion from the low- the braid, * Fig. 4.—Fancy Brai anp Crocuet INSERTION 

ror Lixesaiz.—[See Fig. 1.] er edge, and Fig. 2.—Desian ror Grove Box, Fic. 1, First Pace. —Fout Sizz, catch together For Lincert.—[See Fig. 3.] 


A hair - cloth 
flounce eight 
inches deep 
is joined to 
the outside at 
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with 1 se, the 
next 2 loops, 
4 times alter- 
nately work 3 
ch. and catch 
together with 1 
se. the next 2 
loops; repeat 
from *. 38d 
round.— *« 1 
te. on. the 
following 2d 
sc. 3 ch, 8 
de. around the 
next se., 3 ch., 
1 te. around the next se., 
3 ch., 1 te. around the 
























































ingle chain stitch- 
es between the but- 
ton-hole stitches 
are in red and 
brown alternately. 

On the light 
blue zephyr ground 
of the border Fig. 
2 white fancy braid 
such as that shown 
in the illustration 
is basted down, and 
then fastened at 
the centre of each 
medallion with a 
dot worked in sat- 
in stitch with pink 





following se. ; repeat from ‘ , Des Ah : s embroidery cotton. 
%. For the insertion Fig. , wy Ra Gn ae Sn i y gee > Har ror Girt FROM The row in blanket 
4 work on each side of v , F be \ TRIN aia Seay . « : 8 ro 10 Years OL. stitch which catch- 
the braid as follows: Ist ¥ y : Ria Toe aay ; } es through the 
round,— Catch together Hat ror Girt rrom ta) st ; , fe S02 loops on each side is worked with pink 


with 1 te. the 2d and 3d 6 70 8 YEARS OLD. weed) 


loops on the next mignar- 

dise scallop, * 1 ch., 1 de. in the fol- 
lowing 2d loop, 2 ch., 1 de. in the fol- 
lowing 2d loop, 1 ch., for 1 eross te 
eatch together with 1 te. the following 

2d and 3d loops, working off only the 
lowest vein of the tc., eateh together with 

1 de. the 2d and 3d loops on the next 
scallop, then work off the upper veins 

of the te., 8 ch., 1 de. on the middle vein 

of the te.; repeat from *. 2d round. 

— Alternately 5 de. on the 5 stitches at 

the top of the next cross te. and 4 ch. 

3d round.—Alternately 7 de. on the next 

5 de., working 2 each on the first and \ 
last of them, and 2 ch, ; 


cotton, and the satin stitch dots are in 
white cotton. 


Borders for Dresses.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 
Tue foundation of the border Fig. 1 is 
éeru linen. On this white linen tape a 
quarter of an inch wide with projecting 


loops along the sides is basted down in 





a waving line as shown in the illustra- 
tion, and then button-hole stitched down 
through the loops on the edge with dark 
blue cotton. The dots on the tape are 
worked in satin stitch with a lighter 
shade of blue, and the ground figures on 
the linen are worked in satin stitch with 
white cotton, and crossed with blue cotton 


Fig. 1.—Gavze axp Lace Moruer Heeparp Cotiar, Fig. 2.—Smx Mvcsiin Ficav. 























Surr ror Boy rrom 6 to 8 YEARS OLD 
For descri » Suppleme Dress ror Girt From 5 TO 7 YEARS OLD 
or description see Supplement. ware a i . 
or description see Suppiement, 


Borders for Aprons.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue border Fig. 1 is on a dark blue linen foun 
dation. Narrow white fancy braid is caught 
down on it with slanting stitches of light brown 
cotton, forming a serpentine line along the mid- 
dle. A row in blanket stitch with white cotton 
is then worked on each side, passing the thread 
through each loop on the braid, and working two 
button-hole stitches between every two loops at 
about an eighth of an inch above them. The 


For the border Fig. 2 white faney braid such as 
that shown in the illustration is basted on a gray 
percale foundation. The loops on the outer edge 
are button-hole stitched down with dark blue cot- 
ton, and the inner loops are caught down as shown 
in the illustration with radiating stitches in pink 
cotton. <A cross stitch in dark blue is worked be- 
tween every two medallions on the braid, and the 
stars on the percale ground are worked in pink 
and white. 
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XX \ \ an xe ‘ 1 ‘ 
WS WN . Fig. 1.—Ptain anp Piaiw Fig. 2.—Ptaw Cuevior Srreer Costume. 
Wootten Dress. [See Figs. 3 and 4, Page 596.] 
Fig. 1.—Borper ror Dresses. For pattern and description see Suppl., No. I, Figs. 1-15. F ig. 2.—Borprer ror Diersses. 
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(Begun in Harper's Bazar No. 16, Vol. XIV.) 
THE QUESTION OF CAIN. 
By MRS. CASHEL HOEY, 


Avtuor or “ Aut or Nornatne,” “Tor Biossomine or 
an Axor,” * A Gotpen Sorrow,” ETO. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
CUTTING THE PAINTER. 





“ Janz,” said Madame Morrison to her niece, 
two days after she had performed that duty which 
she had likened to a surgical operation, “‘I have 
just been thinking that if this poor girl keeps to 
her resolution—and I believe she will—it would 
be a judicious precaution to mystify those Mo- 
reaus about where she is going to. I sincerely 
hope she will never hear more of this Mr. Lisle ; 
that would be so much the best way in which 
the matter could end.” 

“Oh, aunt, do you think so? She will never, 
never get over it; she loves him.” 

“She thinks she loves him, my dear ; but she 
is very young, and she knows nothing of life; and 
this is an affair of the fancy, not of the heart. 
When she realizes what might have been her 
fate, she will get over the notion that this man 
was her gallant deliverer from a miserable life, 
and the building will fall with the caving in of 
the foundations. If, however, her never hearing 
any more of him should prove too good to be 
true, the next best thing, and what we must se- 
cure, is that he should be forced to seek for a 
clew to her from Mr. Townley Gore. Now we 
can not make sure of this if anybody at the house 
at Neuilly can tell Mr. Lisle, or any person de- 
puted by him, where it was she went to from that 
house, 
ly misinformed—#a@ trompeur, trompeur et demi, 
is fair play, you know, though I hope this is the 
only instance in which we shall have to act on 
that unpleasant principle. You will put those 
labels on Helen’s tritnks, and give the driver au- 
dible instructions to take you to the Gare du 
Nord. You must be careful about the hour; do 
not start too early or too late for the evening 
mail for England: these people will be sharp 
enough to notice it if you do, and as they would 
also be sharp enough to take the number of the 
carriage, you will actually have to drive to the 
station, and allow the luggage to be taken in. 
Your uncle will meet you there, and bring you 
and Helen and the trunks safely away ; there 
will be nothing surprising in a party of English 
people putting off their journey because one of 
the young ladies is not quite well.” 


“T understand you perfectly, aunt,” said Jane, | 


glancing at the labels, on which was written, 
“Mrs, Lisle, Passenger to Charing Cross.” “ But 
I wonder whether Helen will.see the necessity 
for this? She may be difficult to persuade that 
no elew should be given, for she must still hope.” 

“She will consent, my dear, and that is all we 
need care about in reality. I have explained to 
her that she must be properly approached by this 
man, if at all, and she will understand that it is 
of vital importance to herself to have all commu- 
nication with the few people who know anything 
about this episode in her life cut off. I am as 
anxious for this reason as for the other that these 
precautions should be taken, and we must resort 
to them, under the strange necessity that we are 
placed in, to save this poor girl. to a certain ex- 
tent, against her own will. Only think what a 
death’s-head that Delphine might prove to her in 
the future, if she knew where to find her, and 
what the truth about her is! And now I think 
you know all there is to be done, and I can not 
give you any more time. My courrier is unusual- 
ly heavy this morning, and the letters are almost 
all such as I must answer myself. It is a little 
bit of a coincidence that one of them incloses a 
check from Mrs. Townley Gore—I conclude this 
will close her account with us; and another is an 
extensive order from Miss Chevenix, whom she 
introduced.” 

Jane did not attend to her aunt’s final re- 
marks; she was intent upon Helen; her imagi- 
nation was busy with a fresh apprehension, awak- 
ened by what Madame Morrison had said respect- 
ing Delphine. Let the best that could come of 
this sad episode happen—let Helen be delivered 
from the thralldom of an imaginary love for an 
unworthy object, and safe from the consequences 
of her own ignorant imprudence—her life must 
still have in it the lurking danger of a secret 
which it would be in the power of those persons, 
of whom Jane entertained no good opinion, to 
disclose. She went about her ordinary business 
with her usual diligence indeed, but with her 
thoughts full of the coming hours. 

adame Morrison had not let the grass grow 
under those feet of hers that were swift to carry 
her in the ways of well-doing, and all that she 
had planned to do in the matter of Helen Rhodes 
had been accomplished. She had seen the pro- 
priétaire—a miserly old person, who wore gaiters 
and a greasy skull-cap, kept white mice in a cage, 
and lived in the topmost story of one of his own 
houses—and ascertained that the rent of Helen’s 
apartment had been paid for three months in ad- 
vance, as the concierge had stated. She had in- 
formed him that the apartment would be immedi- 
ately vacated by Madame Lisle, and the astute old 
gentleman at once p ed to place it en loca- 
tion, thereby getting the chance of a month’s rent 
twice over; but Madame Morrison informed him 
that she had no authority to make such an ar- 
rangement; Mr. Lisle might return any moment 

ire his domicil 





“ But not the little lady! Hein! Connu, con- 
nu!” said the impertinent old wretch. 

Madame Morrison then addressed herself to 
the settlement of Helen’s accounts, and found, as 
she expected, that the Moreau family had com- 
bined to cheat her in every one of the mean and 
small ways that were within their power, In this 


Therefore these people must be careful- | 








instance also she was helpless. And she even 
thought it wiser, under the circumstances, not to 
excite the anger of the pitiful delinquents, who 
were, as she readily discerned, full of curiosity. It 
was not until she had investigated every claim 
and satisfied every demand that Madame Morrison 
made known the impending departure of Madame 
Lisle. Then she directed Delphine to pack all 
her mistress’s clothes and other property, to be 
ready for removal on the following day. By this 
time Delphine had been driven to the last point 
of exasperation by the cool authoritativeness of 
Madame Morrison and the gentle melancholy si- 
lence of Helen, and her customary discretion for- 
sook her. 

“ Am I not to accompany madame ?” she ask- 
ed, with flashing eyes. ‘‘I was engaged by mon- 
sieur, and it is my right.” 

“You were paid by monsieur, I believe,” re- 
plied Madame Morrison, calmly, “and you have 
received a month’s wages which you will not have 
to earn. Madame Lisle has no further occasion 
for your services.” 

“She has not told me so,” said Delphine, inso- 
lently, “and I have no orders to take from ma- 
dame, whom I do not know.” 

“ Madame Lisle will give you her own orders,” 
said Madame Morrison, with impassiveness that 
drove Delphine frantic. 

“T shall then be free, and not obliged to await 
here the return of monsieur? For the rest, I do 
not expect him.” 

“You know on what terms M. Lisle engaged 
you,” said Madame Morrison, “and the rest is 
entirely your own affair. You will have the good- 
hess not to intrude it upon me.” 

With this she left Delphine to her rage and 
her suspicions, and troubled herself no more 
about her, except that the little scene suggested 
the final precautions which she impressed upon 
her niece. For to Jane had fallen the task of 
removing Helen from the place where she had 
tasted of the joys of her fool’s paradise; where 
the first terrible knowledge and bitter experience 
of the meaning of life had come to her; where 
her girlhood had fled away into the background 
of memory, and she had become a woman, with 
the full capacity of womanhood for suffering, 
while much of the unreason of childhood abode 
with her still. 

With true consideration and tact, Madame 
Morrison decided that this would be best done by 
Jane. The pain to Helen of the final severance 
would be less, and she would be more unrestrain- 
ed. Helen had consented to all that the disin- 
terestedness and clear-sighted kindness of her 
friend had proposed, and now the time was come. 

“You will have to control yourself, my dear, 
with very great care,” Madame Morrison had said 
on parting with Helen the day before, “ because, 
though we shall not say so to these people, it is 
well they should be left to suppose that you are 
acting on instructions from Mr. Lisle.” 

“T will do all you tell me,” Helen had said, in 
the tone of humility and gratitude that was so 
touching to Madame Morrison; “but Delphine 
will never believe that. She knows me too well, 
and she has watched me too closely.” 

Helen was perfectly right in this forecast. 
Delphine did not in the least believe in the im- 
plied version of the proceedings which took her- 
self and her mother so much aback. 

When Helen locked the door of her bedroom, 
and sat for hours writing, or trying to write, and 
crying, with her face laid on her extended arms, 
in many forlorn intervals of that agonizing time, 
Delphine was perfectly aware of the nature of 
her occupation, and she interpreted the whole 
situation with a surprisingly near approximation 
to the truth, considering how limited was her 
actual information, and yet with a characteristic 
perversion of her motives. 

“These English people have decided her to 
break with the lover,” she said to herself. “They 
are rich, and they have perhaps found a parti 
for her. So much the better. She is stupid— 
ah, mon Dieu! how stupid she is !—and even if 
he did come back to her, it would not be for 
long. I hope he will come back, and that I shall 
see him, for I want to be quite sure that he is 
the monsieur of the Louvre. And where are 
they taking her to? That I shall easily find out. 
This stiff English lady, and the cold ugly miss, 
who never looks at one, they are a triste ex- 
change for a lover, even if he does play one some 
tricks, and keep one waiting for a long time. My 
faith! if she was not so stupid she would not be 
persuaded by them.” 

Then Delphine, obeying Madame Morrison’s 
directions, which Helen had backed in a timid, 
hesitating way that inspired her attendant with 
the utmost contempt, while she arranged Helen’s 
small wardrobe for packing, speculated upon what 
reward she might receive for her faithful main- 
tenance of the secret that existed between her- 
self and her young mistress. It was probably of 
but little consequence now. These English peo- 
ple, no doubt, knew about those other English 
people who had lived in the Avenue du Bois de 
Boulogne; but still Delphine had kept the secret, 
and “ mademoiselle” owed her something for that. 
On the whole, she had but a slender expectation 
that her diseretion would be rewarded, for she 
knew well how small were Helen’s possessions, 
and her own pilferings among these had not been 
inconsiderable. Supposing Helen were to give her 
a ring? To be sure, she could not wear it, but 
she might sell it, or exchange it for one that would 
fit a finger of her large brown dexterous hands. 
There was that pin with the glittering green wreath 
round the handsome head, Delphine coveted it 
extremely, but she did not hope for it. She had 
not failed to observe that Helen set great store 
by this pretty ornament, wearing it constantly, 
with all changes of her dress, and laying it on 
the table by her side at night. The pin was not 
among the articles which Helen silently collected 
and placed in the little salon, where two boxes 
stood ready to receive all her worldly goods. No 





doubt she intended to wear it in the simple dress 
she had selected for her journey. Helen was 
very silent; she took no notice of Delphine’s et- 
tempts to draw her into conversation; she did 
not seem to be aware that two or three times, 
with apparent inadvertence, but real impertinence, 
and as a reminder, Delphine addressed her as 
“ mademoiselle.” She moved about, when her 
task of writing was completed, pale and abstract- 
ed, her brows knit, and her eyelids heavy with 
the weight of tears. 

“Tf it was a joyful journey to meet the hus- 
band,” said Madame Moreau to her daughter,“ she 
would not have eyes all red and puffed like that. 
I think, my daughter, there is no husband in the 
case, and she is just paid off.” 

“No, no,” said Delphine, “ those English peo- 
ple take her away. If it had been the doing of 
the monsieur, he would have given up the apart- 
ment. We shall see more of it yet.” 

The time was drawing very near; a note from 
Jane had warned Helen to expect her at a certain 
hour, and Delphine had not failed to notice that 
the paper was carefully placed in Helen’s pocket 
as soon as she had read its contents. The rooms 
had the bare and disorderly look of a departure ; 
the inventory had been duly taken; nothing but 
the closing of Helen’s boxes remained to be done, 
when the event for which Delphine was waiting 
took place. 

Helen called to her to bring the blue velvet 
bonbon box (that in which Frank had placed his 
letter of welcome) to her bedroom, and Delphine 
saw that a large packet of letters, securely tied 
and sealed, lay on the table before her. She 
placed the packet in the box, locked it, and de- 
sired Delphine to place it in the largest of her 
trunks, to close both, and bring her the keys. 

When Delphine returned, Helen was standing 
in the middle of the pretty little room, with the 
intent expression of one who is giving a con- 
sciously last look at a familiar scene. 

“Put down the keys and come here,” said Hel- 
en. Delphine obeyed. ‘“ You have kept the prom- 
ise you made me,” said her young mistress, “and 
I thank you. Perhaps I shall never see you 
again, Delphine, and I should like you to have 
kind thoughts of me. If I have ever been trou- 
blesome to you, it has been because I was not 
happy.” 

“I hope madame is going to be very happy 
now,” said Delphine, who being, like*all other 
human beings, not altogether bad, was suddenly 
touched by the extreme gentleness and sweetness 
of the girl’s speech and manner, 

“T do not know. I want you to wear these— 
I know you like them—for my sake.” 

She opened her hand, and displayed to Del- 
phine’s enraptured eyes a pair of gold ear-rings, 
very prettily worked, which she had constantly 
worn, but which Delphine had never thought of 
for a moment as fish of a kind that could possi- 
bly come to her net. A flush of unutterable de- 
light spread itself over the French girl’s dark 
handsome face, and she said, with perfect sin- 
cerity, as she accepted the gift, that she had no 
words in which to thank madame, that she would 
never forget her, and that if at any time she 
could serve her, she would be happy to prove her 
devotion. 

There was a strong movement of remorse in 
Delphine’s heart at that moment; it went at least 
so far as to make her wish that her mother had 
not fleeced the unsuspecting young lady quite so 
mercilessly ; and to have moved her to even vica- 
rious penitence was something. But Helen knew 
nothing of all this, and with a few more gentle 
words she dismissed Delphine for the moment. 
All was ready, and with the anguish of this reso- 
lution and this action—and she could hardly be- 
lieve in them even now—there was mingled an 
irresistible sense of relief. 

A few minutes later Jane arrived, and in her 
face Helen read a warning to be cautious and 
composed. 

The trunks were taken down and placed on 
the carriage, and Helen passed out of the door of 
the pretty little “home” that had witnessed such 
terrible pages in her life-history with a pale, fixed 
face, but she shed no tears. She felt as though 
she had no more tears to shed, as though they had 
all been wept over the poor little letter that was 
lying in the drawer of the small table in the salon 
—the drawer that had held the “slice of their 
fortune,” hers and Frank’s, in the time of her 
day-dream. 

Madame Morrison’s prevision was justified. 
Moved perhaps by no more defined impulse than 
that of curiosity, the Moreaus had bethought 
themselves of taking the number of the carriage 
that was waiting for Helen, and before she ap- 
peared that number was inscribed on a bit of pa- 
per, and put safely away. The man and woman 
were all civility, as the former accepted the gratu- 
ity with which Jane accompanied her parting in- 
junctions. These were that Moreau should hand 
to Mr. Lisle, or any one representing him, the 
small sealed packet that she confided to his 
charge (it contained the key of the table drawer), 
and which would be applied for by herself on the 
day on which Mr. Lisle’s tenancy of the apart- 
ment was to come to a termination in the event 
of Mr. Lisle’s making no appearance either in per- 
son or by deputy. The propriétaire was slinking 
about the door as Jane and Helen got into the 
carriage, and little as there was in his appear- 
ance to inspire confidence, they felt it was as well 
that he had overheard their commission to the 
concierge. Helen spoke not a word, and pulled 
her veil over her face as Jane gave the order: 
“A la Gare du Nord.” 





CHAPTER XXV. 
HELEN’S LETTER. 
“Mapame Liste?” 
The question was asked by a person who had 
stood for a moment irresolute at the open door of 
the lodge of the concierge in the house at Neuilly. 








Madame Moreau, busy with her needle at a little 
round table in the closely draped window, had 
not looked up until a tap upon the glass door at- 
tracted her attention. The question followed im- 
mediately on the tap, and instead of replying ta 
it by the usual mechanical intimation of the floor 
on which the apartment of the individual asked 
for is situated, she rose, came to the ~.or, where 
she could distinctly see the questioner, and an- 
swered, 

“She is no longer here.” 

“No longer here! Where is she, then?” 

“T do not know.” 

Madame Moreau was looking very sharply at 
the speaker, with a puzzled expression of coun- 
tenance, as if she were not quite sure of his iden- 
tity, and this seemed to irritate as much as the 
words she had just spoken confounded him. He 
asked her testily what she was staring at, adding 
that she must be perfectly aware that he was 
Monsieur Lisle, 

Madame Moreau’s servile manner was adopted 
on the spot. She regretted infinitely, but the fact 
was that Monsieur— 

“Never mind about me,” said Mr. Lisle, step- 
ping over the threshold and taking a seat unin- 
vited, very much with the air of one unable to 
stand; “that is of no consequence. Tell me 
about Madame Lisle. When did she leave this? 
When does she return ?” 

Madame Moreau’s dull face was not so dull but 
that Mr. Lisle could read in it the unfeigned and 
exceeding surprise with which these queries in- 
spired her. She had almost had time to forget 
the profitable locataire whom it had been so easy 
to exploiter, and whose departure had been ac- 
complished in so rapid a manner, and with so 
little satisfaction to the curiosity of herself, her 
husband, and Delphine. But here was a savory 
aliment supplied to dormant curiosity: the hus- 
band or the lover—whichever he might be— 
knowing nothing about the lady, coming there to 
ask for her! There was no doubt now that Dei- 
phine was in the right: the English people had 
taken Madame Lisle away; she had not been 
“paid off.” Madame Moreau had very little to 
tell. Madame Lisle left the house between two 
and three weeks ago, but she had said nothing at 
all about coming back. Indeed, she had hardly 
spoken to Madame Moreau at all ; it was the other 
lady who gave the orders. 

“The other lady? What other lady? 
whom are you speaking ?”’ 

“Does not monsieur know? An English lady, 
very dry in her manner, very short of speech. 
She came back with madame one Sunday that 
madame had been out for a long time, and two 
days after it was made known that madame was 
going away, to join monsieur they all thought, 
until the last.” 

“And why did you think otherwise then?” 
asked Mr. Lisle, quickly. 

“ Because the young lady, the other, left a little 
packet for monsieur, and that had not the air as 
if she expected to see him herself.” 


Of 


“A little packet for me! Where is it? Let 
me have it at once.” 
“Very sorry, monsieur, but I can not. It was 


confided to the care of Moreau, the most exact of 
men, and he locked it up in the bu:eax which 
monsieur sees there in the corner. He is gone 
out for the moment, and has the key on him. 
But he will return immediately, and if monsieur 
chooses to go up to the apartment, I can accom- 
pany him. Monsieur will find everything in good 
order; the windows are opened every day.” 

“No, thank you; I will wait here for your hus- 
band’s return, if you willallow me. In the mean 
time tell me as exactly and as fully as you can 
all about the departure of Madame Lisle.” 

Putting a strong constraint upon himself, pa- 
tiently following the confused and tautological 
narrative of Madame Moreau, and piecing to it 
such fragments of knowledge as he possessed, 
Mr. Lisle arrived at a conclusion not very far re- 
moved from the truth. Helen had broken her 
promise to him; under the pressure of suspense 
and loneliness she had gone to her friend—he 
could not recall the name now, but it would be 
very easy to ascertain it—and imparted the cir- 
cumstances to her; and she had taken her away, 
with Helen’s free-will, of course; it would not 
have been possible otherwise; and with this re- 
flection, angry resentment replaced the first shock 
of disconcerted surprise with which he had heard 
of Helen’s departure. Then a word of Madame 
Moreau’s struck him; she was alluding to Hel- 
en’s illness. He questioned her, and learned that 
she had been ill at the house of the English lady. 
Madame Moreau did not know where the English 
lady lived, nor who the younger lady was, the one 
who took Madame Lisle away with her—to Lon- 
don, she supposed, 

“To London!” said Mr. Lisle, with evident dis- 
composure, “ How do you know ?” 

“It was written on the trunks,” said Madame 
Moreau ; “and the other lady told the cocher to 
drive to the Gare du Nord.” 

This intelligence was bewildering to Mr. Lisle. 
Helen’s friend certainly lived in Paris; with what 
invent could she then have taken her to London ? 
Could it have been some one else that came to 
her aid? Mrs. Townley Gore herself, by any won- 
derful chance? Or had this meddlesome friend 
persuaded Helen to go to London with her and 
replace herself under care of her former pro- 
tectors ? 

As these alternative suppositions presented 
themselves to the mind of Mr. Lisle, he became 
exceedingly red and uncomfortable. 

In either of the two cases he would find hiy»- 
self in a very unpleasant position—one consider- 
ably worse than that which he had expected to 
have to face on his return to Paris after his long 
and unexplained absence. 

He got up and walked about in the narrow 
space of the lodge of the concierge, wholly re- 
gardless of the suspicious appearance of such 
agitation on his part, combined with his ignorance 
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of the actions of the lady whom he called his 
wife. 

“Yes, there’s no doubt about it; she said the 
Gare du Nord,” repeated Madame Moreau; and 
then she added, “ But hold, here is Moreau him- 
self ; he will tell monsieur the same.” 

Moreau entered the lodge, and saluted Mr. 
Lisle, beh he too looked at him with something 
of uncertainty, which seemed strangely irritating 
to that gentleman. 

“ Pardon, but it is that monsieur—” 

Mr. Lisle interrupted Moreau just as he had 
interrupted Moreau’s wife. 

“Yes, yes, never mind. You have a packet 
for me. Where is it?” 

Moreau exchanged looks with his wife; but a 
quick nod from her made him understand that 
he was to ask no questions, and he proceeded at 
once to search his pockets for the key of the bu- 
reau, 

“That is the packet the lady left for mon- 
sieur,” he said, handing the little parcel to Mr. 
Lisle, who instantly broke the seal, and found a 
key inclosed in a small pasteboard tube that had 
once contained a bottle of hommopathie medi- 
cine, A little slip of paper, bearing the words 
“Money drawer,” in Helen’s writing, was attach- 
ed to the key. 

The concierge and his wife kept silence while 
Mr. Lisle looked at the key and examined the 
paper in which it had been wrapped, but on 
which he found nothing written. 

Presently he said: “If you will come and open 
the door, I will go up now, if you please ;” and 
he led the way up the general staircase. 

In a few minutes Madame Moreau came down, 
and related to her husband all that had passed 
during his absence. They laughed and shrugged 
their shoulders, and wondered what monsieur 
would find above there—who could have thought 
there was only a key in the little packet ?—and 
agreed that it was a droll thing, and these were 
droll people, though not bad to have to do with, 
and that it was droll in particular to discover 
that it was not monsieur, after all, but madame, 
who' had “ taken the key of the fields.” 

When Mr. Lisle found himself alone in the 
little apartment, he looked about him with a 
shrinking, uncertain glance. Were there ghosts 
in the place that might look out at him in broad 
daylight from the stiff folds of the window-hang- 
ings, or the smooth surface of the mirrors that 
had reflected Helen’s face through the long hours 
of her unrelieved suspense? He made a hasty 
inspection of the empty rooms, and then, return- 
ing to the salon, flung himself wearily into a fau- 
teuil, and clasping his hands behind his head, 
with a deep impatient sigh fell a-thinking. 

There was something strange about Mr. Lisle’s 
way of taking the utterly unexpected intelligence 
of Helen’s departure; it did not denote either 
violent grief, anger, disappointment, or anxiety. 
It was rather the attitude of a great and pressing 
perplexity; there was neither the anguish of love 
nor that of fear in it. With what feelings, what 
thoughts, what intentions, had he returned to 
Paris? It was clear that he had expected to find 
Helen in the place where he had left her, but that 
was the only thing that was clear in the matter. 
And now, whatever might have been his purpose 
or his mood, the one was put to the rout, and the 
other was changed by an event so unforeseen that 
he was entirely at a loss how to take it, and there 
was over him a strange incapacity, both physical 
and mental, to calculate and avert its conse- 
quences. Even as he sat there thinking, he dozed 
off to sleep, and awoke presently with a start to 
remember the bag. He had left it, with his hat, 
in the vestibule, and he staggered as he rose to 
go for it. 

He looked about for the little writing-table, 
unlocked, and pulled out the drawer. At the 
back of it lay a sealed packet, containing the 
pocket-book which he had placed there. In the 
pocket-book was a letter, and the pin with the 
head of Apollo encircled with laurel, Frank Lisle’s 
first gift to Helen Rhodes, and the mock wedding 
ring, his second. 

“If you ever come back to inquire what has 
become of me,” Helen had written—*“ for they 
tell me I need not fear that you are dead—you 
will be glad to know that I am with my good 
friend. I did not disobey by going.to her, though 
my distress was very great, and I was very lone- 
ly, but she saw me accidentally, and she would 
not leave me. It is her good aunt, who offered 
me a home when my father died, that has made 
me understand the wrong thing I have done, and 
has enabled me to undo it so far as any wrong 
thing can be undone in this world. Perhaps it 
was because you also did not know how wrong it 
was, and have found it out, that you have staid 
away, meaning me to learn it by this means; if 
so, it will, though it has made me suffer a great 
deal, and I shall yet be able to thank you. I 
know now that you could never respect me, and 
I should dishonor my father’s name, if I did not 
go awayatonce. I shall be safe, and no one will 
be troubled about me. I have done so wrong, 
though I did not know it, that I do not deserve 
ever to be happy. Where I shall be placed, or 
what will be my occupation, I do not know ; but 
there will be no need for you to reproach or dis- 
quiet yourself on account of me. You must try 
and forgive me for being so ignorant and so self- 
ish ; for I was both when I led you to pity me so 
much that you did what was wrong for my sake. 
I am sure it was for my sake, and you must for- 
give me now and forget me. I am not helpless 
and deserted, though I am very, very miserable. 

“But that is my own fault. I could not let my 
friends help me,as they will do, without telling them 
everything ; and so Ihave told them that it might 
injure your friend, and would certainly displease 
you, to have your name mentioned to Mr. and Mrs. 
Townley Gore. I have their promise that it nev- 
er shall be mentioned. My secret and yours will 
be faithfully kept ; and if Mr. Townley Gore ever 
makes any inquiry for me, he will be told that I 





am in my friends’ charge. The false protest, for 
which she has forgiven me, will be the truth. 
You see there is no reason why you should ever 
take any thought for me. I will not write more, 
for this is all that I am bound to say, and I might 
write forever without saying what there is in my 
heart. Only one thing more I must say. Even 
if you have not acted from the motive I have im- 
agined—indeed, no matter what the cause of your 
conduct may be—I would not condemn you if I 
could be made to know it. The fault was all 
mine—all mine. I trust the penalty may be.” 

Mr. Lisle read this letter through twice over, 
and then sat for some time thinking over it. This, 
then, was the explanation These officious wo- 
men had enlightened the girl’s mind, to a certain 
extent at any rate, having jumped to the conclu- 
sion that his motives and intentions were of the 
worst kind, as your very pious people are apt to do 
when the children of wrath were in question, And 
she had not indeed taken in all their meaning—her 
letter made that plain—but possessed the truth 
sufficiently to be rescued from the danger, while 
still investing him with a remnant of the halo of 
her pretty and ingenuous fancy. Mr. Lisle anath- 
ematized the canting insolence of Helen’s friend 
and her aunt as freely as if they had inflicted on 
him the grossest injustice by their suspicions, and 
his motives and intentions had been of the lofti- 
est kind, and as emphatically as if the action to 
which those suspicions had led had not happened 
to fit in with his own private wishes and conven- 
ience at that particular time. 

He was as angry with Helen for having been 
persuaded to free herself from the snare which 
he had set for her as if he had not been in his 
secret soul disgusted with his own folly for hav- 
ing incurred so much additional embarrassment 
at a critical moment in his life, and inwardly con- 
scious of an immense relief in the knowledge 
that she had escaped. But the vagaries of pride 
and the promptings of vanity are past enumera- 
tion, and profitless to analyze. Both pride and 
vanity were in arms in the case of Mr. Lisle, and 
for a while they prevailed over the other forms 
of selfishness in him. It was, seemingly, not 
good for him to be strongly moved by any pas- 
sion just then, for his color varied strangely, and 
when he rose abruptly, as if under the impulse 
of some stinging thought, and walked about the 
room, his gait was unsteady. 

Whatever the cause of his abandonment of 
Helen had been, by what circumstances deter- 
mined and accompanied, absence had deprived 
her of her charm for him. 

He was not untouched by her letter, but he was 
more angry than affected. There is such a possi- 
bility as that of finding certain difficulties smooth- 
ed away to the point of mortification, though, as 
his wrath somewhat abated, he derived consider- 
able satisfaction from the passage in her letter 
that referred to Mr. and Mrs. Townley Gore. 

“ That certainly is uncommonly lucky,” he said 
to himself, framing his thoughts in such familiar 
words as told of the assuagement of his first lofty 
wrath. “I got a great start when the idea oc- 
curred to me that she might have come in person 
after Helen, or that those sanctimonious meddlers 
might have taken Helen back to her prison; but 
that is all safe. Indeed, it all seems pretty safe, 
and considering what a fool I have been, I have 
not come off so badly.” 

At this point of his meditations Mr. Lisle 
seemed to have recovered his temper and con- 
trolled his nerves; he glanced over Helen’s letter 
once more, restored it, with the pin and the ring, 
to the pocket-book, which he placed in his breast 
pocket, buttoned his coat, looked at himself in a 
glass with a critical air, put on his hat, and went 
down the staircase swinging the door key on his 
forefinger. 

Moreau had availed himself of Mr. Lisle’s visit 
to the long-forsaken apartment to fetch the pro- 
priétaire, ready at hand in his garret close by, 
and when Mr, Lisle re-entered the lodge of the 
concierge he found the miser, in his invariable 
coffee-colored suit of patched clothes, his dirty 
gaiters, and his greasy skull-cap, on the watch for 
him. 

To this pleasing person Mr. Lisle handed over 
the key, telling him he might let the apartment 
that day if he liked; and then, having openly be- 
stowed upon the Moreaus a gratuity, which the 
propriétaire eyed with a hungry glare eloquent of 
his longing to transfer it to his own pocket, was 
about to depart, when he bethought himself of 
the attendant whose services he had engaged for 
Helen. She might tell him some things it would 
be useful to know. He asked Madame Moreau 
where her daughter was, and whether he might 
see her; but Madame Moreau replied that her 
daughter was no longer at home. She had got a 
very good place only ten days ago, that of maid 
to a very fine and fashionable lady, and was gone 
to England. Hold, this was the lady’s name; 
and Madame Moreau showed Mr. Lisle a name 
and address, written on a card stuck into the 
clock-case on the chimney-piece, remarking that 
perhaps monsieur might be acquainted with the 
lady. 

Mr. Lisle obligingly glanced at the card, but he 
was not acquainted with the lady. 

“T really should not have known him,” said 
Moreau, when Mr. Lisle was gone, and the pro- 
priétaire had also retired, muttering that the 
concierges had fine times of it, and that he wish- 
ed he could be his own concierge. 

“ And I actually did not know him for a min- 
ute,” remarked Madame Moreau. “ Ah, they are 
a droll lot, those English; they don’t ery out be- 
fore they are hurt—no, nor when they are hurt, 
neither. But hold, there was one thing we did 
not tell him—that the young lady said she would 
come when the term is finished, in a week that 
will be, to see whether he had appeared and taken 
the packet.” 

“Yes, we ought to have told him that; but one 
can not think of everything.” 

On the day after these occurrences Frank Lisle 





left Paris in the company of his friend Frederick 
Lorton, who was returning to England after a 
long stay abroad. The usually high spirits of 
the artist were a little dashed; his friend, who 
had but recently recovered from a severe illness, 
was feeble and peevish, and although no mood 
either of his own or any other persons could hin- 
der Frank from seeing beauties in landscape, even 
when viewed by express train, and watching for 
bits of color as they flew past, he felt too anxious 
to be as thoroughly happy as he was under most 
circumstances. How Frank Lisle’s friend found 
himself advertised for in the Agony Column, and 
learned that the chief object of his journey was 
not to be realized, but that his own position was 
materially altered, has already been related. 
Frank Lisle was in high delight at his friend’s 
good fortune, and during the remainder of the 
journey indulged in much speculation upon the 
future, but he derived his chief amusement from 
the reflection that he was about to be presented 
to the once formidable Mrs. Townley Gore, with, 
as he expressed it, “her teeth drawn.” 
(To BE CONTINUED.) 








Plain and Plaid Wool Dress. 
See illustration on page 597. 

Tur lower half of the foundation skirt of this suit is 
covered by wide loose side-pleating of olive and écru 
plaid ‘weal, above which a short puffed over-skirt made 
of plain darker olive wool is sewed upon it. The 
basque-waist, which has panier sides, is made of the 
Jatter material; it is finished with cuffs, collar, and a 
narrow plastron of the plaid wool, and trimmed with 
olive satin ribbon rosettes, The basque is closed with 
gilt buttons, 


Hat for Girl from 6 to 8 Years Old. 
See illustration on page 597. 

Tus hat is of beige-colored napped felt, with a 
smooth crown and a shaggy brim, which is edged 
with chenille cord. Satin ribbon two inches wide is 
folded across the back, and hanging from the sides 
forms the strings. A large double bow made of simi- 
lar ribbon four inches wide, ornamented with a mother- 
of-pearl clasp, is set on the front of the crown. 


Hat for Girl from 8 to 10 Years Old. 
See illustration on page 597. 


Tuts white felt hat has a rolling brim, wide in the 
front and narrow in the back, which is bound with 
white satin Surah, and furnished with a full shirred 
facing of similar material. A soft scarf of satin Surah 
is folded about the crown and formed into loops on 
the side. The ends are carried to the outside of the 
brim, and arranged in a rosette, which is ornamented 
with a gilt clasp. A white ostrich pompon compietes 
the trimming. 


Gauze and Lace Mother Hubbard Collar.—Fig. 1. 
See illustration on page 597. 

For this collar a piece of cream white figured silk 

auze two yards long and nine inches deep is required. 

‘his is edged at the bottom with Aurillac lace three 
inches wide, and on the front with full double rows of 
similar lace. The gauze is shirred in fourteen rows at 
intervals of half an inch, and the top shirring is drawn 
in to make the collar measure about fifteen inches 
around the neck; it is then fitted, the length of each 
shirring is adjusted, and the ends of thread are fastened. 
The top of the collar is joined to a foundation band, 
which is edged with box-pleated lace, and covered by 
a shirred gauze strip forming a heading an inch wide 
atthe top. The collar is furnished with a button and 
loop on the wrong side at the neck, and ends a yard 
and an eighth long of cream satin ribbon an inch and 
a half in width are attached at the corners and tied in 


a bow. 
Silk Muslin Fichu.—Fig. 2. 
See illustration on page 597, 

Tuts fichu consists of a piece of silk muslin a yard 
and a quarter long and a yard deep, which is sloped 
toward the ends, and bordered with Spanish lace three 
inches and a half wide. The upper part of the lace is 
applied on the muslin, and the ground is cut away 
around the design figures. As the top of the fichu 
is folded over on the outside, one-half of the lace must 
be applied on one side and the other half on the other 
side of the muslin. The muslin is slightly pleated at 
the middle of the back, and the ends in front are pleat- 
ed and crossed under a rose and a ribbon rosette, 


Lady’s Night-Gown. 
See illustration on double page. 


Tuts night-gown, which is made of linen, is forty- 
nine inches long in the front and two yards and a 
quarter wide at the bottom. The fronts are tucked 
and bordered with embroidery three inches and a half 
wide, which is edged with a narrow embroidered frill. 
Similar trimming is on Lhe sleeves. 


Lace and Ribbon Cap. 
See illustration on double page. 


To make this cap, a frame which is pointed at the 
middle of the front, two inches and a half wide and six- 
teen inches long, is cut of white stiff net; the front is 
wired, and the whole is bound with narrow silk rib- 
bon. This frame is covered with old gold satin ribbon, 
the ends of which are knotted in the back, and is 
edged with white lace three inches wide. On it is ar- 
ranged in the manner shown in the illustration a barbe 
made by running together the straight edge of a piece 
of lace two yards long. A bow of old gold satin rib- 
bon in two shades is fastened on the right side. 


Ombré Tulle Cap. 


See illustration on double page. 


Tue foundation of this cap is a white stiff net frame, 
which is three inches wide at the middle, sloped to one- 
half the width at the ends, wired, and bound with nar- 
row ribbon; the ends are connected by a band an inch 
wide and seven incheslong. This frame is edged with 
three rows of box-pleated white lace two inches wide, 
only the outermost row extending across the band in 
the back, and strands of shaded pink chenille are fast- 
ened between the. pleats, and fall over the lace. A 
strip of shaded pink tulle a yard and an eighth long 
and fifteen inches wide, edged with lace at the ends, is 
pleated along the darker side, which is taken toward 
the front, and sewed to the front of the frame, On 
the light back edge the tulle is joined together four 
inches on each side of the middle. The ends of the 
strip are knotted in the back, and fastened on the band. 


Satin Surah Cap. 
See illustration on double page. 

Tuts cap consists of a triangular piece of gold-col- 
ored cross-barred satin Surah twenty-four inches long 
on the straight sides, and bordered on all sides with 
white lace two inches wide. The long bias side is 
taken toward the front; this is laid in a shallow pleat 
here and there, and sewed to the front of a small wired 
stiff net frame, which is three inches and a half wide at 
the middle, and sloped toward the ends. The material 
on the sides is pleated and sewed to the ends of the 
frame, the right corner of the triangle being brought 
across and fastened on the left side. The corner in 
the middle of the back and the left corner are also 
tacked to the left half of the frame. A bow of dotted 
pink satin ribbon is set on the right side a8 shown in 
the illustration. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


L. H. R.—Some of the most effective brocade dresses 
are those made in quaint fashion, with a round waist 
and full round skirt. You could use your over-skirt 
for such a waist and for widening the skirt. Then 
have a very wide sash of satin Surah of the same 
shade tied around the waist, with a bow behind. If 
this style doesn’t suit yon, you might put all your bro- 
cade into a trimmed skirt, and get either plush, velvet, 
or striped velvet of the same shade for a basque to 
wear with it. You might use the wide sleeves of your 
lace sacque for a scarf for the neck, but it seems a 
pity to destroy it; why not keep it as it is until the 
fashion comes back? Make over your cashmere by 
shortening the basque, and gathering up the over-skirt 
into many wrinkles in front, leaving the back very 
long and full. Trim with black watered silk. 

An Otp Sunsortere.—You will find a comprehen- 
sive article on weddings in Bazar No. 17, Vol. XIV., 
and another on mourning usages in No. 33 of the same 
volume. Printed invitations to funerals are not sent 
to individuals, the substitute being the announcements 
published in the daily papers. Intimate friends are 
frequently notified by brief notes. The families of 
the bridemaids are certainly invited to the wedding. 

Mes. A. M. C.—From eight to one dozen pieces of 
each kind are sufficient for an infant’s outfit, You 
will need six night slips, six day dresses, as many mus- 
lin skirts, and from four to six flannel ones. Patterns 
of these garments will be sent yon for 25 cents per sect. 

A Sussoriser.—Use white watered silk and Spanish 
lace with your pretty white wool dress. It should have 
a short skirt with pleated flounces behind, and an apron 
front edged with Spanish lace. The besque should 
have surplice front, with collar, cuffs, and sash of white 
moiré, and full frills of the lace around the neck and 
sleeves. 

A. A.—A black Spanish lace over-dress in polonaise 
shape should be worn with a high silk lining, omitting 
the sleeves. You need not have lace on the skirt. For 
your nice winter dress get bronze cashmere and trim 
it with plush, or else have a plush basque with a plain 
silk skirt. 

Vireinta,—There are no groomsmen at English wed- 
dings. The best man attends the bridegroom to the 
altar, and disappears after the ceremony. The ushers, 
of whom there are the same number as of bridemaids, 
assist the bridemaids to their carriages. The ushers 
should precede the bridal party up the aisle, and ar- 
range themselves on each side of the bride and her 
maidens, and just back of them. Get satin—not gros 
grain—for the bride, and let her use the natural flow- 
ers she prefers. The basque should be high in the 
back of the neck and pointed low in front, with lace 
sleeves. The train should be flowing, and merely 
edged with a thick box-pleated ruche of the satin. 
As every one else is in full dress, the bride’s mother 
should wear a train, not a short suit and bonnet. 

J. C. B.—Get satin de Lyon of the same shade to 
combine with your brown wool. Have a short basque 
of the wool, with Byron collar and cuffs of satin de 
Lyon, and metal buttons, Make three box-pleats the 
whole length of the back breadths of the wool, sepa- 
rated by two clusters each of six side pleats of the satin. 
This makes a very graceful and full back. The only 
flounces are two pleatings on the front and side 
breadths, and a short full wrinkled apron is draped 
above these, ending in the side seams that join the 
side gore to the box-pleated back. 

Eruet.—There is no formula that could be used for 
thanking all the donors of bridal gifts, and if there 
were, it would be very bad taste to send stereotyped 
answers; nevertheless, you should write before your 
marriage, and sign with your maiden name, a note to 
each friend who sends you a gift. From four to eight 
young ladies serve as bridemaids at fashionable wed- 
dings, and sometimes two little children walk just in 
front of the bride. 

An Op Sunsorterr.—If you are determined to be 
married in black, have a black camel’s-hair travelling 
dress with pleatings of the same, and not crape. The 
suit you describe for church will be handsome. You 
would do better to have a simple white dress made to 
be married in, and change it at once for your travel- 
ling dress. 

Nett.—Tulle is not used for child-bridemaids’ dress- 
es. The preference is for mull made up with shirring 
and lace, and worn with a wide white sash tied behind 
in a great bow. The little boy might wear a velvet 
kilt suit. Put dark olive, or pale blue, or rose brocade 
or velvet with your sister’s white dress to make it look 
less like a wedding dress, though that should not be 
objectionable. You should have signed your full name. 

Artistr.—In Bazar No. 26, Vol. XII., you will find 
descriptions of mantel lambrequins, We have no cut 
patterns of them. 

A. B, C.—The Bazar has given much instruction 
about lace-making, and the fancy stores that advertise 
in the Bazar have books on this subject. 

Be.tie.—“ Kensington stitch” is only another name 
for stem stitch, which is included in the description of 
stitches taught in the South Kensington School ot 
Art Needle -Work, given in the Bazar, Nos. 19 and 20, 
Vol. XIV. 

M. B.—Raised stitch is a variety of plush stitch, of 
which the tassel stitch described in the Bazar is anoth- 
er variety. It is worked in rows, alternately taking a 
tent stitch and a Gobelin stitch over it, working the 
latter around a bone knitting-needle or other mesh. 
In this manner loops are formed on the surface of the 
work, which are afterward cut and combed. 

K. C. M.—The New York Exchange for Women’s 
Work, at 4 East Twentieth Street, will dispose of fan- 
cy-work for you, and advise you further. 

Mrs. T. B.—The patterns formerly advertised in the 
Bazar are still for sale in this office. 

Tweive Years’ Sussortser.—Make your Henrietta 
cloth dress with a basque and short skirt trimmed 
with three deep-pleated flounces on the back, cover- 
ing it entirely, and have but one flounce in front, with 
a deep apron edged with your guipure lace. Have a 
wide watered ribbon sash tied behrnd in a great bow; 
also watered silk cuffs and collar. 

Busy Morurr.—Get bronze green plush or else the 
cheaper striped velvet to wear with your sage green 
dress, Scotch ginghams are the most serviceable wash 
goods for children’s dresses. 

E.r.—Make your black cashmere dress by descrip- 
tion just given “‘Twelve Years’ Subscriber.” Plush 
and satin merveilleux, or else moiré in combination, 
will make you a handsome dress for early fall. 

Lvota.—The costumes you suggest are sufficient. 
A nice camel’s-hair dress for autumn could have a 
warmly lined stylish jacket for winter trimmed with 
plush. Have the linings of your thin dresses high 
about the neck, but you need not line the sleeves. A 
dark red, blue, or white parasol is handsome with 
summer dresses of white or colored muslin. The Me- 
dicis suit is appropriate. If the straight bang is be- 
coming to you, you are not too old for it, 
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Fig. 8.—Gentieman’s CoLiar. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. V., Figs. 23 and 24. 





Fig. 7.—GeNTLEMAN’S 
Curr. 





For pattern and description 
see Suppl., No. X., Fig. 31. 





Fig. 1.—BatisTE AND 
Lace Nigut-Cap. 
, For description see Suppl 








Fig. 4.—GrntTLEeman’s CoLiaR. 
For pattern and description 
see Suppl., No. 1X., Fig. 30. 
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Fig. 12.—Lapy’s Nieut-Gown 
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Fig. 8.—GentTLeMan’s Curr. 
For pattern and description 

see Suppl, No. 
XIIL, Fig. 34. 
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Fig. 14.—Lapy's Cuemisk.—({For description see Supplement.) 





Fig. 16.—Lapy’s Cuemise. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIX., Figs. 56-6v. 








Fig. 20.—GentieMan’s Sook. Fig. 18.—Lapy’s Nicut-Sacque. 
For description see Suppl. For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 24.—Lapy’s Cremise. 





For description see Supplement. 











Fig. 26.—Campric Dresstne-Sacqur. 
Fronr.—[See Fig. 27.]—Cor Partrern, 
No. 3125: Price 25 Cents. 





For pattern and gl nag see Supplement, 
Yo. XVI., Figs. 38-42. 
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Fig. 28.—GentLeman’s Suier. 
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Fig. 30,—Gentieman’s Drawers.—Cvt 


Pavrean, No. 3129: Prick 20 Cents. Fig. 32.—GentLeman’s Percate Nigut-Sairr. Fig. 1.—Batiste Morxina Gown. 
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Fig. 2.—Net 
Nrant-Cap. 





Fig. 5.—Gentieman’s Coiiar. 
For pattern and description see ee For description 
Suppl., No. VL, Figs. 25 and 26. Baa Y see Supplement. 











Fig. 9.—Gentieman’s Curr. 
For pattern and description see 
Fig. 32. 
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Fig. 18.—Lapy’s Nieut-Gown. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XVIL., Figs, 43-48, 


Fig. 10.—GentiemMan’s Curr. 
“yx, For pattern and de- ‘ * 
PF? acripti Fi 
scription see Suppl., 

No. XIL, Fig. 33. 


15.—Lapy’s CuEeMIsE 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 21 and 22. 
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Fig. 17.—Lapy’s Cremisr. 
For description see Supplement. 


RBBON Cap. 


Fig. 19.—Lapy’s Nienr-Sacqve. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, Fig. 21.—Gentieman’s Soox. 
No, IL., Figs. 16-18, For description see Supplement 
Pe Fig. 23.—Lapy’s Drawers.—Cur Patrery, 
No. 3130: Price 20 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XV., Figs. 36 and 37. 
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Fig. 27.—Campric DressinG-Sacqur 
Back.—[See Fig. 26.]|—Cur Parrern, 
No. 3125; Prick 25 Cents. 

For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XVL, Figs. 38-42, 











Fig. 20.—GENTLEMAN’S SHIRT 


For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. XVIIL, Figs. 49-55, 
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A CHINESE PUZZLE. 


ry WO girls and a youth were spending the 

summer evening upon the front door-steps of 
the home of the young ladizs in question. These 
were cousins—Americans. Their companion was 
Chinese. Thus the group had the piquant flavor 
of novelty, 

It was a Southern city, and the heat was upon 
them. Edith and Rosa Levere fanned, the one 
coquettishly, the other languidly. Rosa was the 
coquette, as a matter of consistency. This suit- 
ed her dancing dark eyes and changing color; 
whereas a gentle abandon accorded with the Sax- 
on Edith equally well. 

Their companion fanned too, wielding a large 
open fan of painted feathers. 

“Mr, Fo,” said Rosa, “1 have counted forty 
fans in your possession. Forty—goodness !” 

“IT think so,” agreed Mr. Fo. He made a tour 
of inspection up one of his huge sleeves, return- 
ing with a second fan—of sandal-wood this time. 

“ Goodness !”” said Rosa again, and Edith add- 
ed: 

“You always remind me of a conjurer when 
you produce odds and ends of things from up 
your sleeves in that way.” 

Mr. Fo smiled as though Edith had paid him a 
compliment. Edith had, in fact, the happy art of 
making any remark of hers appear compliment- 
ary. He fished out another fan yet from his 
other sleeve, unfurled both, smiled again, and re- 
stored them to the unknown land whence he had 
produced them. “It is much warm,” he said 
then; “very much warm.” 

He raised the sugar-loaf hat he wore, and fanned 
the top of his head thoroughly, The top of his 
head was bald—-smooth-shaven, From the back 
of his head, however, where the hair had been 
permitted to grow, depended a pigtail. Rosa de- 
bated the point in her own mind whether there 
might not be wisdom in this style of coiffure— 
that is, were the pigtail eliminated from it. For 
its being she failed to find a reason. 

“T see you always wear blue,” remarked Mr. 
Fo to Edith. “ Why always?” 

“ Because I am a blonde, and blue is a blonde’s 
color,” dogmatized Edith. ‘“ Do you know what 
I mean by blonde?” 

“Yes, I know. You mean you have blue eyes 
and light hair—golden hair, But if you are 
blonde, what is Miss Rosa ?” 

“1 am a brunette.” 

“Oh, a brunette! You? Why?” 

“ Because I have dark hair and eyes.” 

“Tf you ca!l yourself a brunette, what you call 
me? What now? If you are a brunette, I sup- 
pose you call me rigger.” 

“Oh no, Mr. Fo—” began Edith. 

A voice within calls “ Rosa! Rosa!” 
to see what her mother wants. 

“Tea is ready,” said Mrs. Levere. 

“And I am ready for it. I thought the bell 
never would ring. Mr. Fo is here.” 

“Yes. I waited for him to go. 
to have no such thought.” 

* You'll bring him out to tea with us.” 

“T would just as soon ask a colored person to 
my table,” with finality and determination. 

‘Why, mother, Mr, Fo—he’s the dearest little 
fellow!” 

“T never could bring myself to sit down to the 
table with him.” 

Mrs. Levere rules her own household. Rosa 
yields. “I'll take out some tea and some butter- 
ed biscuit on a tray to the steps.” 

“ As you please, Iam surprised at your taste, 
however.” 

“ He was not so far wrong when he accused us 
of thinking him a negro,” soliloquized Miss Le- 
vere, as she carried out tea and buttered biscuit 
for three. 

“You should rise and take off your hat and 
bow when a lady hands you a cup of tea,” said 
Rosa, proceeding with Mr. Fo’s education. These 
two girls derived a keen enjoyment from in- 
structing Mr. Fo on matters of etiquette: be it 
understood at his own reiterated request, 

The young man gravely gave back the cupand 
went through the proposed amendment. He did 
it very gracefully too. There was something 
very charming and gentle and winning about his 
face and expression when once you had overcome 
the shock of his bizarre costume and unfamiliar 
cast of countenance. His smile was undoubted- 
ly engaging. 

When the tea had been discussed the three con- 
tinued their conversation. Presently a fourth ad- 
dition to their party happened along, a tall, grave, 
blonde young gentleman, who sat at Rosa’s feet, 
and conversed with her in subdued tones. Mr. 
Fo was teaching Edith Chinese, a task which ef- 
fectually engrossed the attention of both. 

“T like him,” pronounced Nelson Keene, with 
a backward glance at Fo. “He ought to be a 
fine fellow, moreover. Think of his advantages : 
the product of the most ancient civilization in 
the world!” 

Rosa paid him the highest compliment in her 
power: “He seems to me to be good.” 

“ He undoubtedly is if he acts up to his lights. 
A Confucian—one who devotes his life, as his 
ancestors have done before him for hundreds of 
years, to the pursuit of virtue.” 

“What made you remind me that he was a 
dreadful pagan ?” 

“ Now, Rosa, you know his paganism consti- 
tutes his chief charm to your romantic soul. 
There is always the possibility that you may be 
the instrument of his conversion.” 

“He would prefer that Edith should be.” 

“Yes?” 

“Yes, 


Rosa runs 


But he seems 


I wouldn’t have mamma hear this for 


worlds, but he is in love with Edith.” 

“ And Edith?” after a long low whistle. 

“She is utterly indifferent. J like him better 
than she does. As you say,I have a romantic 
soul.” 

“ You like every one better than you do me.” 





“No, I do not. I dislike some people cordial- 
ly; I don’t dislike you at all.” 

“T suppose I must be thankful for small fa- 
vors.” And at this the two young people ex- 
changed smiles of cordial understanding. 

They sat upon two lower steps. Mr. Fo and 
Edith were in the doorway. Edith was fair, pale, 
lovely. Mr. Fo’s attitude was anything but grace- 
ful. He was sprawled out like an awkward 
school-boy in the depths of his own home. To 
our Caucasian vision his attitude implied disre- 
spect, although nothing was farther from the 
thoughts of Mr. Fo. Poor little fellow! It was 
a pity he had not studied attitudes. Edith sur- 
veyed him with something very like disgust. It 
was a warm evening, and there is something about 
an elevated state of the atmosphere which renders 
one critical, Edith looked down upon Rosa and 
Nelson, and denounced Fate as unkind for pairing 
off together those two handsome young people, 
while it left her to the sole companionship of the 
odd, grotesque figure beside her, She ceased her 
efforts at conversation. She had a class in Sun- 
day-school, and she was a girl of a devout turn 
of character. She had formed a plan that she 
would be the means of converting Mr. Fo to Chris- 
tianity; he should be baptized in Grace Church, 
she acting as witness, and her Sunday-school 
scholars present at the ceremony. At this par- 
ticular moment these airy castles all tumbled to 
the ground. The game hardly seemed worth the 
candle. Nothing seemed worth the candle, in 
truth; everything was a bore. Mr. Fo at last 
rose to go. It occurred to him perhaps that he 
had outstaid his welcome. Nelson Keene looked 
after his retreating form with regret. He had 
wished to have some conversation with him. Nel- 
son was looking up points for an article he was 
writing on Chinese characteristics; but Mr. Fo 
had gone sooner than he had expected. He must 
call at the Chinese head-quarters. By-the-way, 
Mr. Fo was one of three or four who were here 
at present on a government mission connected 
with commerce and manufactures. 

The next day it was cooler, and Edith’s mis- 
sionary ardor was rekindled. Mr. Fo called, as 
he was wont, in the middle of the morning, and 
Edith went to work upon him with pretty, gentle 
openness. Mr. Fo was a not unwilling convert. 
He was in the condition of Agrippa. He had 
been preached at before, to be sure; but Edith’s 
persuasive, pleading words went farther with him 
than any eloquent sermons under which his pa- 
ganism had heretofore girt up the loins of its 
mind. 

Pagan or Christian, there are the same types 
the world over. Mr. Fo’s type defends itself, when 
attacked, behind a battery of raillery. Many a 
time he was more in earnest than Edith imagined, 
but he kept up to the last a running fire of gay 
banter and compliment. Edith had been told by 
others that he was a very clever youth; certainly 
she would never have guessed from what she per- 
sonally knew of him that he was at all a profound 
one. The simplicity of expression forced upon 
him by his imperfect knowledge of the language 
gave a certain childishness to his ideas. 

“Of course I have had far more experience 
than you,” Edith was saying, in her character of 
preceptress, 

Mr. Fo’s eyes laughed. He, with the experi- 
ence of two continents upon him! “I am no 
baby,” he said, possibly because the term spring 
chicken, as applied to the human race, had never 
been imparted to him. 

“ But Iam older than you,” pursued Edith, “I 
am twenty-two.” 

“Then I am twenty-three. It is impossible 
for me to be younger than a lady,” said Mr. Fo, 
directly. “The case can have no argument, Miss 
Levere. But as for experience in heavenly things, 
of course yours is greater than mine. Of course 
it is enormous. It is your native air.” 

Came Rosa by presently, and dropped into the 
discussion, and into the cool depths of a Manila 
straw arm-chair. How pretty Rosa was, with her 
dark hair and eyes, her quaint, tight-fitting, ruf- 
fled white dress, and cherry bows on her hair and 
on her slippers. She made one or two remarks 
that struck Mr. Fo much. 

“ How wise she is!” he thought. And how odd 
that these girls should take this sind of interest 
in him. He could not fancy a sentiment of this 
kind animating one of the almond-eyed, poma- 
tumed, tiny-slippered houris of his own land. 

Mr. Fo left presently. Had he staid a moment 
longer, Rosa must have gone to sleep before his 
eyes. The mid-day drowse overcame her sud- 
denly. There was a lounge in the room behind 
a high screen. Rosa stretched herself out on 
this, and was asleep almost before the hall door 
slammed to after Mr. Fo, Edith had strolled to 
the door with her disciple. She returned, glanced 
around the sitting-room, and fancied it was emp- 
ty. She seated herself at the piano, and began 
to play and sing. She hada sweet, thrilling voice, 
with a certain wildness in it, Nelson Keene 
coming by, stopped under the window to listen to 
“Du hast Diamanten und Perlen.” He was 
drawn up the entrance steps irresistibly present- 
ly. He let himself in through the Venetian door 
without knocking. Was he not like a son of the 
‘house ? 

Edith finished her song, he standing gazing 
down upon her with an intensity which Rosa had 
never called forth in him. Then he threw him- 
self into a low chair beside her, and they talked, 
drifting into such dangerous depths that I sup- 
pose Rosa felt it in her sleep. She awoke sud- 
denly, and, sliding off her lounge, saw Nelson— 
her Nelson—on his knees beside Edith, his arm 
around her; heard his voice saying, “I love you: 
can it be a sin to love you?” 

Steps atthe frontdoor. “ Papa coming home,” 
Rosa thought, and carried her breaking heart be- 
hind the screen, Edith started away from Nel- 
son. ‘*Go! go!” she cried. “I was mad to let 
you touch me, to listen to you. That is Uncle 
Ben coming. Go!” And he went. 








Mr. Levere went down the hall, out of sight and 
sound. Edith sat with head bowed in her hands. 
Rosa stirred, issued forth with unnecessary noise. 
Edith looked up with a startled cry. Rosa had 
heard it all. 

“IT was asleep,” Rosa explained. 
awoke. I heard—the worst.” 

“ And of course you hate me, Oh, Rosa, I will 
go away to-morrow! Try to forgive me.” 

Rosa knelt where Nelson had knelt, and put 
her arms around her cousin. “I could not pos- 
sibly hate you, Edith, and I woud have to for- 
give you, never mind what you did.” And then 
she broke away, and locked herself up alone in 
her room for hours. 

It was a bitter blow. But you see, do you not, 
that she loved Edith better than she loved Nel- 
son? She never wanted to see him again, that 
she assured herself over and over again; but to 
Edith she clung with redoubled devotion. How 
Edith might have suffered had she not happened 
to overhear that conversation! But what would 
be the end? Must she go on seeing Nelson? 
How dreadful to have him coming and going now / 

These thoughts kept Rosa awake all night. At 
cock-crowing only she fell asleep. Consequently 
she overslept herself. Her mother came to her 
door and knocked after the breakfast bell had 
rung twice. Rosa admitted her, still half asleep, 
but her mother’s agitated face brought her to 
her senses, ‘“ What has happened?” she stam- 
mered. 

“Edith has gone home” said Mrs. Levere. 
“She let herself out of the house before any one 
was stirring, to take the six-o’clock train for Port 
Royal. We are to express her trunk. Here is 
her note.” 

Rosa read it. It said nothing except that Edith 
was low- spirited and homesick, and wanted to 
spare herself and them the pain of good-byes. 

“That is nonsense,” said Mrs. Levere. “A 
three days’ journey! But everything seems to 
be upside down. What makes you so late? 
Your breakfast will all be stone-cold; it is tepid 
now.” 

Rosa screwed up her hair in a tight knot on 
the top of her head (which was dne of her favor- 
ite methods for expressing affliction), put on a 
ruffled matinée sacque over a short silk skirt, 
armed herself with a large fan, and proceeded to 
the basement, where they breakfasted. But on 
her way Mr. Fo intercepted her in a costume 
closely resembling her own. Mr. Levere’s facto- 
tum had that moment admitted him. Mrs. Le- 
vere issued from the basement at that juncture 
and sailed up stairs, having breakfasted. There- 
upon Rosa extended an invitation to Mr. Fo to 
breakfast with her. During the meal Mr. Fo 
merely performed the part of a spectator, but it 
afforded Rosa occupation, and calmed her mind. 
Rosa told of her cousin’s sudden departure, at 
which Mr, Fo was thoroughly discomposed. He 
asked so many questions, with such profound in- 
terest and such genuine simplicity of manner, 
that Rosa was on the point of telling him the 
whole story. Among other things he inquired 
for Edith’s address, which Rosa gave. Did he 
mean to write to her? Rosa was struck by the 
look on his face. Was it possible he cared for 
her very, very much ? 

It was unendurably hot, too hot to exist com- 
fortably in town, but the Leveres were poor, and 
could not choose their surrounding circumstances. 
Rosa had a dress to make, but it was altogether 
too stifling to settle down to that. She might as 
well dawdle her time one way as another, So 
she went back to the parlor with Mr, Fo, and 
played the piano to him. In the midst of this he 
said; “‘ May I write a letter to her? I would like 
to say good-by. How will you send it ?” 

Rosa showed him a writing-table in the back 
parlor, then pulled to one side one of the fold- 
ing-doors that he might be quieter, and went on 
playing. Absorbed in her thoughts, she did not 
hear the front door open. She started violently 
when Nelson Keene stood before her. He was 
about to give his betrothed the customary kiss 
of greeting, but she sprang to her feet away from 
him. 

“Stop! I was there yesterday when you told 
Edith you loved her. I awoke just in time. I 
do not blame you. Iam not angry; but we nev- 
er can be anything to each other again—of 
course,” 

In her excitement she forgot all about Mr. Fo 
in the next room. He rose to his feet, horrified 
at his involuntary eavesdropping, and went qui- 
etly out of the house, There followed a long 
stormy scene between Rosa and Nelson. He 
could not bear to give her up like this. He 
hated himself for his involuntary treason to her. 
He begged her to test his faithfulness again ,; 
but she was obdurate. It must be all over be- 
tween them. She repeated that she did not blame 
him. He had not seen Edith when he fancied 
he loved her; perhaps had he never met Edith, 
he would have remained true; perhaps— A sud- 
den doubt overcame her of any one’s constancy 
and truth under any circumstances. 

Nelson left her finally. How long she sat in 
the parlor, darkened from the summer heat and 
glare, she never knew—not until Mr. Fo’s voice 
aroused her, and she raised her bowed head from 
her hands to reply to his greeting. Then she re- 
membered confusedly where she had left him 
writing. Had he been there all that time? 

“You were writing a letter—” she began. 

“Yes, until Mr. Keene came and talked. I 
could not think my thoughts. I had to hear; so 


“Then I 


I left.” 

“Yes.” Rosa began to collect together her 
music. There seemed to be nothing more to be 
said. 


“You are very good, very generous. This isa 
great matter tome. You will tell me: does Miss 
Edith love Mr. Keene ?” 

“T believe she does. Good gracious! Mr. Fo, 
you have turned as white as the wall, Are you 
going to faint?” 





In that topsy-turvy world he came from, disap- 
pointed lovers of his gender might faint. But 
no. He became deathly pale, but he did not far- 
ther discompose her. It was easy to see, how- 
ever, that this went very hard with him. He seat- 
ed himself, and used his fan for a moment or two, 
until his natural looks returned; then he said: 
“T will not send my letter now, It would only 
make her sad to disappoint me. She is very gen- 
tle and kind.” 

“She is the dearest girl in the world,” said loy- 
al Rosa, with a sob. She forgot Mr. Fo once 
more for a moment or so, but being again aroused 
to a consciousness of his presence, she shook 
hands with him warmly. He seemed thorough- 
ly identified in her mind with all the impressions 
of that eventful day. She was so sorry for him, 
too. “Come to see me soon, Mr, Fo,” she said. 
“T shall hear from Edith, I suppose, and you will 
want to know what she says.” 

When he was gone, Rosa betook herself to her 
mother’s room, and recited to her what had oc- 
curred. Mrs. Levere said little. The catastrophe 
was too sudden. But she made outa list of con- 
solations. Nelson Keene would have been a 
wretched match. He was poor, with no family 
connections to back him. Rosa was young. She 
would probably do better yet. Mrs. Levere, on 
this score, committed herself to no word of dis- 
approbation stronger than a vindictive “ Humph!” 
Rosa was relieved. She had dreaded hearing 
Edith or Nelson abused. And Mrs. Levere fur- 
thermore offered to smooth things over. 

“She shall never guess that I have the least 
feeling in the matter,” she said, superbly. “ And 
I will have a talk with Nelson,” she added. “This 
shall not make a quarrel, or even a misunder- 
standing.” 

It was no wonder that things were smoothed 
over. Mrs. Levere had a strong will of her own, 
when she chose to exercise it, Nelson found 
himself in Port Royal before many days were 
over. Edith was weak, and he was impetuous. 
She found herself irresistibly carried away by the 
flood of his eloquence. They were married al- 
most immediately. 

Rosa led too busy, too shifting a life to have 
time to sit down and think out any conclusions 
resulting from all this which might help her on 
in life. Like most of us, she was utterly given 
up to trifles. In the intervals she and Mr. Fo 
became as intimate friends as differences in race 
and sex would admit, She crowded a fit of men- 
tal improvement just here in the midst of her 
other trifles, and took to reading instructive 
books. Once or twice Mr. Fo happened in when 
she was reading, and she pursued her studies 
aloud. Mr. Fo listened attentively, with a sigh 
of profound satisfaction in conclusion. It oc- 
curred to Miss Levere that it would be amusing 
to read and study with this intelligent pagan. 
Thus it came about that they read more than one 
work together. 

It seems preposterous to detail a love affair of 
which a Mr. Chung Lee Fo is the hero, when one 
considers the strange and gross discrepancies be- 
tween the conditions of society with us and in 
China. Besides, was not Mr. Fo, only a few par- 
agraphs back, the devoted lover of another wo- 
man? And yet,as he read with Rosa, and fol- 
lowed her thoughts, the whole current of his na- 
ture underwent a change, 

P This love was of the heart, the mind, the 
soul,” 

The air castles built by the one are often in- 
habited by the other, Edith had had a vision of 
the triumphant christening of Mr. Fo, in which 
she should play the principal part. That chris- 
tening actually came to pass, The day before, 
Mr. Fo wrote Rosa a little note, requesting her to 
be present and to be his witnéss. The cere- 
mony took place on a Sunday afternoon after the 
Sunday-school services. No doubt many of Edith’s 
former scholars were present, although she had 
doubtless forgotten their existence by this time. 
idith’s life was a succession of castles laid low 
by the vandal Time, of works begun in haste and 
slurred over or dropped, It is hard for human 
vision to determine just what the work of each 
individual has been. The first stone of Mr. Fo’s 
conversion was doubtless laid by Edith. Rosa’s 
impression was that it was a// her cousin’s work. 
But this I doubt. 

I have great misgivings about the interest of 
the rest of my story, Mr. Fo, having completed 
the work of his mission, went back to China. 
He never breathed a word to Rosa of the senti- 
ment with which she had inspired him. After 
all, what could have come of it? Those leagues 
of difference stretched between them. Besides, 
there was about Rosa an air of intense uncon- 
sciousness, which made it difficult for Mr. Fo to 
speak, And she had a profoundly irritating way 
of occasionally referring to Edith, as though the 
grave of a bitter-sweet memory yawned hopeless- 
ly between them. 

Five years later Nelson Keene and his wife 
had drifted apart in a sadder fashion than that 
of death, Does the invariable punishment that 
is visited upon the sins of unfaithfulness proceed 
out of itself? Certain it is that such sins are of 
those which are punished in this earth. The 
fruit that Edith gathered proved to be apples of 
Sodom, turning to dust between her lips. She 
failed to make her husband happy. He became 
absorbed in business cares. She sought relief 
and amusement in first one sentimental friend- 
ship—or call it flirtation, if you will—then anoth- 
er. She and Rosa rarely met afterward. 

In the end Rosa graduated out of her life of 
trifles. Her parents died and left her alone in 
the world. Certain problems had meanwhile 
been forcing themselves upon her, Life was so 
serious. Should she bear no earnest part in it? 

It behooves me to stop here. The majority will 
be against me and my heroine. The majority 
will be of the opinion of Mrs, Keene when her 
husband came to her one day with this announce- 
ment: “ You could not guess in six months what 
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I am going to tell you. Rosa Levere is going 
out as a missionary to China.” 

“ Good gracious!” Twoseconds’ silence. Then: 
“There was always something strange about Rosa. 
How odd if she should marry Mr. Fo out there !” 





THE SAXON HOUSEWIFE. 
See illustration on page 605. 

HIS pretty picture is an excellent study of a 

medieval Saxon interior in the days of the 
German Renaissance. The buxom housewife— 
whose picturesque costume furnishes valuable 
hints for a fancy dress of the period—equipped 
with a ponderous bag of keys, and armed with a 
feather duster, has paused in her work to turn 
over the huge tome with heavy clasps that lies 
on a reading-desk under a quaintly fashioned 
lamp, either to snatch a moment to add to her 
store of knowledge, or in quest of some recipe 
that is written in the volume. The dress and 
surroundings are of the days of Luther, and we 
may almost fancy that the picture represents 
Catharine von Bora perusing one of her hus- 
band’s books in the intervals of her daily tasks, 





ABALONE JEWELRY AND ITS 
SOURCE. 

ROBABLY of all the “shell-fish” of the Un- 

ion, after the oysters, clams, and the scallop, 
none holds a more important place commercially 
than the ear-shells, or abalones; and if edible 
properties are not made the scale of judgment, 
then they hold the first place. The ear-shells be- 
long to the conchological genus //aliotis, and there 
are almost a hundred species of them scattered 
about the world, our own Atlantic shore being 
almost the only coast where the haliotis is not 
represented. In many countries the animals are 
eaten, and everywhere the shells are highly val- 
ued, This group of mollusks, therefore, has surely 
enough interest about it to fill a leisure column. 

In Europe one of the localities most populous 
in the haliotis is the Channel Islands, where they 
are called ormer shells, said to be a corruption 
of the French oredle de mer; perhaps the pop- 
ular name seen in the books of old English writ- 
ers, “ Norman shell,” is equally a transformation 
from the French. Jeffreys says that the Cher- 
bourg fishwomen call them siz yeux (six eyes), 
from an idea that the orifices in the shell are 
real eyelets or peep-holes. Venus’s ear and sea- 
ear are names derived from the form of the shell, 
which is copied in the Greek technical name 
nAwri¢ (haliotis). 

“The people of Guernsey and Jersey,” says 
Simmonds, in his Commercial Products of the 
Sea, “ornament their houses with the shells of 
the ormer, disposing them frequently in quin- 
cunx order, and placing them so that their bright 
interiors may catch the rays of the sun.” Could 
any decoration or frescoing be prettier, albeit 
somewhat grotesque? Not content with this, the 
farmers hang bunches of them on top of poles 
in their grain fields to dangle about and shoot 
lances of reflected light from their scintillating 
surfaces at timid but thieving birds. 

In Southern California the gathering of haliotis 
affords employment to a large number of persons, 
and a considerable commerce has sprung up, 
There the mollusks are called “ abalones”—a 
word of doubtful Spanish-Indian derivation. The 
business is chiefly in the hands of Chinese, and 
that it should be so is very natural, At home the 
Chinese were, and yet are, accustomed to dry the 
flesh of their own haliotis (which is abundant 
from Malaya to Kamtchatka) as a food luxury. 
Finding in California practically the same mollusk, 
they at once began to gather the abalones for the 
sake of the meat, the surplusage of which they 
dried in salt, and shipped home to China at a good 
profit. After a time white men began to pick up 
the shells thrown away, and to work them over 
into ornaments and objects of jewelry. Thus ap- 
prised of their value, the Chinamen also saved all 
the shells they got, and soon found this half of 
the catch brought more money than the dried 
flesh. For three or four years past the business 
in these shells has been extensive, but fears are 
felt that the mollusks may soon become extermi- 
nated. Late information concerning the abalone 
fishery has been received by the United States 
Fish Commission from Messrs. D. 8. Jordan and 
W. N. Lockington, their agents on the Pacific 
coast, They tell us that the abalone-producing 
region extends from San Francisco to Lower Cal- 
ifornia, San Diego being the principal dépdt out- 
side of the capital, receiving largely from Mexi- 
can waters. For a long time Mexico paid no at- 
tention to this trespass upon her shores, but now 
she charges a license duty of sixty dollars a year 
upon every abalone boat from the United States, 

Abalones thrive best among rocky, weed-grown 
crags and reefs alternately exposed and sub- 
merged with every tide, and in a warm climate. 
They are vegetarians, feeding upon the sea vege- 
tables, of which there is always an abundance in 
such places. Their fleshy base, or “ foot,” upon 
which the convex, ear-shaped shell is carried, 
concealing and protecting the vital organs, is 
“very large, rounded at the ends, and fringed 
with thread-like tentacule, which, when the ani- 
mal is protruded from the shel! below the sur- 
face of the water, are gently swayed.” 

They move very little, and with great modera- 
tion of gait. The broad muscular foot is adapt- 
ed less to locomotion than for adhesion, and so 
strong is the force with which they cling to the 
rock—withdrawing their protracted lobes, and 
squatting flat down at we least disturbance—that 
it often is exceedingly difficult to detach them, 
even with the aid of the trowel or spade which 
is usually carried by the fishermen. Another 
method is to pour over them a small quantity of 
warm water, and then give a sharp push side- 
ways with the foot. The warm douche surprises 
and disgusts them into relaxation. 








There is a grisly yarn about a poor Chinaman 
who discovcred a large abalone left bare by the 
tide, and partly exposing its mantle-lobes be- 
neath the edge of its shell. The man had no 
spade or hot water with him, but attempted to 
tear the mollusk up with his fingers. No soon- 
er did the abalone feel his touch than it shut 
down, pinching the Celestial’s fingers between its 
shell and the rock so tightly that he could not 
pull them away before the tide, advancing with 
cruel speed, had drowned the poor wretch in the 
creature’s relentless clutch, Whether or not this 
be an “ower-true tale,” it well illustrates the 
strength with which the haliotis holds to its site 
—a power of anchorage needed when storms beat 
upon its native reef with almost resistless force. 

The tenacity of life in this mollusk seems equal 
to its hold upon the rocks. Mr. R. C. Stearns, of 
San Francisco, writes that he has frequently re- 
moved the animal from the shell, by means of a 
sharp knife, and thrown it back into the water, 
when “it would at once descend and place itself 
in its normal position upon a rock, to which it 
would adhere with apparently as much tenacity 
as betore it was deprived of its shelly covering.” 

The meat of abalone has long formed an arti- 
cle of food in various parts of the world—the 
Channel Islands, French coast, and along the 
Mediterranean (where they beat it to make it ten- 
der), Senegal, the South-sea Islands, Malaya, 
China, Japan, and our Pacific coast. It was de- 
scribed by old Athenzus, centuries and centuries 
ago, as “ exceedingly nutritious, but indigestible,” 
and holds its reputation well, Mexico exports it 
to us under the Custom-house heading “ dried 
oysters.” In San Francisco and the coast towns 
it is rarely eaten except by Chinese, who are the 
only ones who gather it. A simple process of 
salting and drying is all that is necessary for its 
preservation, in which shape it is sent to China. 
In order to get a ton of meat, about six tons of 
living animals must be collected, but there is no 
telling how many individuals this represents. Aft- 
er being cured, abalone meat is worth from five 
to ten cents a pound, and the value of the crop 
which reached San Francisco last year approach- 
ed $40,000, distributed among some hundreds of 
men. The coast is now so stripped of the haliotis 
that the Chinese fishermen are compelled to resort 
to unfrequented islands, transportation to which is 
afforded them by American capitalists, who take 
their pay in shells, while the Chinese retain the 
meat, 

The trade in abalone shells, indeed, is of twice 
as much importance, financially, as that in the 
flesh, since it amounted to nearly $90,000 last 
year. Some Americans also are engaged in this 
business, and the finishing off of the shells for 
market is wholly in their hands. 

The shell of the haliotis is one of the most brill- 
iantly beautiful in its interior of any known. The 
lustrous, iridescent curves-of the nacre, reflect- 
ing ever-varying and prismatic colors in endless 
profusion, delight every eye. In aged specimens 
the part to which the adductor muscle is attached 
is raised above the level of the rest of the interior, 
and presents a roughened or carved surface of 
irregular shape, often fancifully imitative of some 
other object. The writer has seen one which 
thus contained a singularly correct profile or me- 
dallion of Napoleon L 

Outside, the shells are usually rough and un- 
attractive, except to the marine zoologist, who 
finds them supporting a small forest of minute 
vegetable and animal forms, and harboring mi- 
croscopic life of great interest. A curious case 
of a larger parasite is mentioned by Mr, Stearns, 
where a haliotis had been attacked by another 
mollusk —a boring bivalve known as navea, 
which had cut its way through the shell. Ad- 
vised of this enemy, the haliotis had defended 
itself by adding coating upon coating of nacre 
as a bulwark between him and his foe, until, as 
the navea progressed, a large knob was built in 
the interior of the abalone’s shell. 

The shells are usually sent to San Francisco 
from the lower counties in the rough, and are the 
means of considerable speculation among the 
captains of coasting ventures. The price paid 
for them by merchants varies greatly ; an average 
last year would be $50 or $60 a ton. From San 
Francisco they are shipped both to China and to 
the Eastern States. In China they are broken 
up and used for inlaying in connection with the 
lacquer-work for which the Chinese are famous. 
The mosaics of Europe are often adorned by the 
same means, and various arts are served by their 
glittering fragments. It was with pieces of this 
sort of shell that those wonderfully beautiful in- 
laid screens from Holland, representing moonlight 
landscapes, etc., which attracted sc much atten- 
tion at the Centennial Exhibition, were produced. 

Many of our shells are sent to Europe, there to 
be polished, with the help of acids, until they shall 
be as lustrous outwardly as inside, and then are 
reshipped to the United States to serve as man- 
tel ornaments, soap-basins, match-boxes, card- 
cases, receptacles for flowers, etc. The same 
work is done to some extent in San Francisco, 
and many are there manufactured into gold- 
mounted ear-rings and brooches, shawl pins, and 
various toilette articles, particularly ladies’ high 
hair-combs of great elegance and costliness. 

One dealer also, at San Diego, California, pol- 
ishes these shells himself, and sells them to tour- 
ists for from twenty-five cents to five dollars, or 
sends them to the East by mail in “nests” of four 
to six. The young of one sort are cleaned with 
the aid of hydrochloric acid, but the usual meth- 
od with aged shells is to grind away the epider- 
mis by hand by rubbing upon stones. It is too 
delicate work to trust to machinery, lest holes 
should be made in the thin pearly underlayers, 

A peculiarity of haliotis shells is the line of 
four to ten round holes along the ridge at one 
side, It is through these apertures that the mol- 
lusk gets the fresh water necessary to its breath- 
ing when it sits close down upon a rock, and none 
can flow in under the edges of the tight shell. A 





similar provision exists in the “ key-hole” of the 
limpet, and in the “notch” in the shelly lip of a 
large number of whorled shells, like the whelk, 
conch, ete. Through these holes also the aba- 
lone protrudes tiny waving feelers that-warn him 
of the approach of any danger in time to withdraw 
underneath his shield. 

To the Indians of California the haliotis was 
very valuable. They wore it as an ornament 
about their necks and in their hair. The tribes 
of the interior were so attracted by its glitter 
that they were willing to pay a large price in bar- 
ter to possess it. A horse was not an infrequent 
exchange for a fine specimen. I have seen these 
shells, rudely polished, dangling in the braids of 
Indian braves, and around the necks of vainglo- 
rious squaws of every tribe from New Mexico 
northward to the far upper Missouri plains. The 
coast tribes also made from it beads and coin of 
different values and shapes, all formed from the 
red-backed abalone (//alvotis rufescens), which 1s 
not the common species of commerce. Mr. Ste- 
phen Powers, describing this money, under the 
name of “ubllo,” says: 

“The uhllo pieces are of a uniform size on the 
same string; they do not mix them The dol- 
lar pieces are generally about one and one-quar- 
ter inches long, and an inch wide; the smaller 
about as long, but narrower. The Indians are 
very ingenious and economical in working up the 
aulones: wherever there is a broad, flat space, 
they take out a dollar piece; where the curve is 
sharp, a smaller one. They especially value the 
outer edge of the whorl or lip, where the color 
is brilliant, and these they are obliged to cut into 
twenty-five-cent pieces. You will see that the 
uhllo is cut into pieces of different sizes, and 
even pieces of the same size vary in value accord- 
ing to their brilliancy...,All the money that I 
have seen was strung on grocery twine, but they 
often use sinew of various kinds, also the outer 
bark of a weed called milkweed about here. 

“The uhllo necklace has three or four strings 
of very small glass beads above the shells, form- 
ing a band about one-quarter of an inch wide, 
which encircles the neck.” 

This uhllo was not the only shell-money of the 
west coast Indians. The tusk-shell (Dentalium) 
of the northern tribes, and the “ coleol” ( Olzvella) 
and “ hawock” ( Pachyderma) of the southern re- 
gion, played important parts as a circulating me- 
dium of exchange in trade. Altogether, however, 
I think I am right in asserting that the haliotis 
is among the most important and best economized 
of all American mollusks. 





SAVOIR-VIVRE AT MORNING 
CALLS. 


N ORNING calls are a great test of individual 

capabilities, as a morning call signifies 
neither more nor less than a quarter of an hour’s 
conversation with the person called upon, and a 
mauvais quart d’heure it is to those who are at a 
loss what to say or what to talk about. But to 
those proficient in the agreeable art of small-talk 
morning calls are among the pleasantest of social 
duties, when the conventional quarter of an hour 
of a conventional morning call is lengthened out 
into half an hour’s easy and delightful talk, chat, 
or conversation, as the case may be. 

When the call is made, and the visitor is ush- 
ered into the drawing-room, and the hostess has 
risen to shake hands, the usual salutation would 
be, “ How do you do?” It is not considered in 
good taste for ladies, when addressing each other, 
to add their surnames to the salutation, unless 
several persons are present, when it might be ex- 
pedient to do so, or in the case of a visitor being 
a comparative stranger to the hostess, when it 
would be correct, although ceremonious, to do so, 
and then only on the visitor’s first arrival; but in 
téte-a-téte conversations it is not usual for persons 
to address each other by their surnames, the per- 
sonal pronoun “ you” being all-sufficient for the 
occasion, When several people are conversing 
together, it is often necessary for ladies to ad- 
dress each other by their surnames—in the case, 
for instance, of two ladies wishing to draw a third 
into conversation, or in the case of one lady wish- 
ing to address her friend or acquaintance at some 
little distance from her; but two ladies should 
not ring the changes on each other’s names, nor 
should one lady reiterate the name of the person 
with whom she is conversing, 

if the mistress of the house is in the drawing- 
room when the visitor is announced, she would 
rise, come forward, and shake hands with her vis- 
itor. She would not ask her visitor to be seated, 
or to “take a seat,” or “ where she would like to 
sit,” or “ which seat she would prefer,” etc., but 
would at once sit down, and expect her visitor to 
do the same, which, if she were well-bred, she 
would at once do, as near to the hostess as pos- 
sible. 

The weather is a never-failing topic to the un- 
imaginative, but this is a weak resource, after 
all, and is very speedily exhausted. Wet wea- 
ther admits of a few more remarks being ex- 
tracted therefrom than does fine weather. Wet 
days and cold winds can be deplored and re- 
gretted, but remarks on fine weather admit of 
little but assent. The topic of bad weather car- 
ries the conversation but very little further, and 
those depending upon this frail conversational 
bark find themselves very soon stranded. 

Conversation, to be agreeable, should not par- 
take of the nature of a catechism, meaning a 
mere string of questions—questions not led up 
to or in any way originated or evolved from the 
foregoing conversation, but put abruptly and apro- 
pos of nothing. There are several topics that 
are handled in this uncomfortable manner by 
certain commonplace people, until these common- 
place questions are anticipated almost before they 
are uttered. 

These and similar subjects are very suitable 





but they should be introduced and welded into 
the chain of talk rather than be treated inter- 
rogatively, and should be given rather as a per- 
sonal experience, combined with an apparent wish 
to gather an expression of opinion from the per- 
son to whom the remarks are addressed. This 
mode of treating these ordinary subjects divests 
them slightly of the commonplaceness with which 
they are too often broached. Commonplace peo- 
ple greatly try the patience of their friends by 
their trite commonplaces respecting the opera 
and the artistes, apparently oblivious of the fact 
that the daily newspapers contain ample criti- 
cisms on the merits and demerits of the various 
artistes. These observations apply solely to those 
mediocre people who are thoroughly incompetent 
to form any opinion on the matter, being want- 
ing alike in talent, education, and intellect, and 
these are precisely the people who step in where 
“angels fear to tread,” and who thrust their in- 
ane remarks upon those who are far more capa- 
ble of forming a correct judgment. When mu- 
sical events or artistic or literary points are dis- 
cussed or alluded to by talented and gifted peo- 
ple, the contrary is the case, and their opinions 
are sought for and appreciated. 

After the first preliminaries of welcoming a 
visitor at a morning call are over, the ball of con- 
versation would be set rolling. A lady by men- 
tioning her own movements or arrangements, or 
by referring to any matter connected with her- 
self and family, if not of too private a nature, 
gives a lead or opening to her visitor, and affords 
an opportunity for her to take up the thread of 
the discourse, and to carry it into wider channels, 
far beyond the range of the operas, the theatres, 
or the weather. And in proportion as the con- 
versation diverges into friendly or domestic talk, 
so do the two ladies become more at ease with 
each other, gaining in a short time a clear insight 
into each other’s character and pursuits. 

To touch on the actual topies of the hour de- 
mands both tact and cleverness, and a topic of 
ordinary interest that has become common pro- 
perty through the medium of the morning papers 
or the society journals should never be intro- 
duced as an item of original news. Many people 
contract the habit of making conversation out of 
the intelligence supplied by the morning papers 
—slightly forgetful of the fact that this mine of 
information is open to all; this is peculiarly irri- 
tating to a well-informed listener. When the 
public news of the day is important enough to 
be referred to, it should be brought forward as 
“public news” only, for discussion or argument, 
or as a matter of general interest, surprise, or re- 
gret. 

If “tea” is brought in during the visit, the 
hostess would probably say, “May I give you 
some tea?” or, “* Will you have some tea?” or, 
“The tea is here, may I give you some?” or, 
“You will have some tea, will you not?” But 
she would not say, “ Will you allow me to offer 
you a cup of tea?” or “ Will you take a cup of 
tea?” Drinking tea or not at a morning call is 
so thoroughly immaterial and unimportant a mat- 
ter that no persuasion should be employed in of- 
fering it, and if visitors decline it, it is unneces- 
sary to induce them to alter their minds. 

When one or two callers are present, unac- 
quainted with each other, and but slightly ac- 
quainted with the hostess, if not intending to 
make a formal introduction, she would endeavor 
to render the conversation general, incidentally 
mentioning the names of the callers, that each 
might become aware of the identity of the other. 
A hint, a suggestion, or an expression dropped 
from either of the ladies would, in the hands of 
a clever woman, be all-sufficient for the basis of 
conversation. Even between the merest acquaint- 
ances some slight fact must be known which 
would serve as an opening for the making of con- 
versation, and the opening thus given would ad- 
mit of a higher flight being taken than the trivial 
fact which had given rise to the conversation. 

Leave-taking at morning calls is in itself an 
art requiring grace of manner and decision of 
action, as devoid of abruptness as of indecision. 
The leave-taking of many people is trying in the 
extreme, not on pathetic grounds, but because of 
a way peculiar to them of hovering between re- 
maining and departing; they rise, they shake 
hands, and still they linger, not because they have 
anything particular to say, but because of the 
difficulty they experience in getting themselves 
away. 

When a lady has paid, as she considers, a suf- 
ficiently long visit, if she has been forming any 
plans with her hostess, of however simple a na- 
ture, she would on rising from her seat, and while 
extending her hand to her hostess, refer incident- 
ally to them, which would he a graceful prepara 
tion to leave-taking. 

When making adieux it is not usual to say 
“ good-afternoon” or “good-morning,” but sim- 
ply “good-by.” Between friends and acquaint- 
ances the expressions of “good-afternoon” or 
“ good-day” are not recognized, neither is “ good- 
morning” said to friends or acquaintances save 
at the breakfast hour. The terms of “ good- 
morning” and “good-afternoon” are chiefly in 
use between superiors and their inferiors, and 
vice versa, and between professional and busi- 
hess men; men having but a superficial know- 
ledge of each other generally make use of this 
term of “good-morning” in their mutual recog- 
nitions, when not being sufficiently intimate to 
use the familiar “how are you?” which is the 
usual salutation between men when well acquaint- 
ed with each other, 

When a call is made upon a friend of the host- 
ess (whose guest she is), and not upon the host- 
ess herself, if she happens to be present when the 
visitor is announced, she would, after a few mo- 
ments of conversation, leave the friends to them. 
selves, not quitting the room abruptly, but with 
easy self-possession. Any trivial remark relating 
to domestic affairs might be made, so as to avoid 


ones upon which to construct light conversation, | leaving the drawing-room silently or hastily. 
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selves on receipt of the intelligence that this cruel | 


and ity Alva was approaching. His arrival 
was marked by the establishment of the “ Blood 
Court,” by the murder of Counts Egmont and 
Horn, and the revolt of the Prince of Orange. 
He took the field against the famous infantry of 
Spain at the head of fugitives from Alva’s pre- 
sence, some gallant Huguenots from France, and 
a few recruits from Germany. With strangé 
versity the Protestant princes of Germany beheld 
the great struggle with supine indifference. The 
destruction of the Calvinistie Dutch was not un- 
welcome to the Lutherans. The demand for as- 
i ssed to the Diet of Worms in 1570 


| out his hand to protect them. 


per- } 


| 


"S BAZAR. 








THE SAXON HOUSEWIFE.—[See Pace 603.] 


received for reply 
them as r 
ejus reli 


“That Spain justly punished 
bels against the principle of eujus regio 
gio.” Down to the peace of Westphalia 
in 1648, the Netherlands were still nominally part 
of the Holy Roman Empire, but no emperor put 
Alone they fought 
The open aid of England and 
support of France given to William 
the Silent mark the commencement of modern 
diplomacy, in which religious considerations play 
a less part than political ones. 

The sieges undergone by the sturdy burghers 
are remarkable for the dogged endurance dis- 
played. Mons was besieged for three months 


and conquered. 
the secre 


| burgomaster, Adrian van der Werf, 


before it capitulated ; Haarlem held out for sev | vi 


en months, during which the exertions and sul 

ferings of the citizens are almost incredible. The 
people of Alkmaar displayed equal resolution 
when Don Luis de Zuniga y Requesens, the suc 

cessor of Alva, attacked them. He gave up th« 
attempt, and concentrated his forces to besiege 
the city of Leyden. He carried on the siege with 
great vigor, but was met with courage and skill 
Famine and pestilence raged within the walls 
All communication was cut off, except by a chance 
carrier-pigeon. Even within the walls murmurs 
were heard, “ Expect no surrende replied the 
while I sur 


ly A 6 
} lar business 


. Princ to cut the 
yden was not upon the se he 
to Leyden. Th 


ve of Orange re 
dikes 

send the a 
the 


would 
for sub 
merging L regu 

ibed, 


and stock was 


land than lost 
“ Rather will we ull our 
possessions perishing in the waves than al 
thee, Leyden.” 

On the Ist of September, 1! 
sot took command of a few vessels mat 
800 Zealanders, wearing caps with the | 


andon 


Admiral Boi 
1 by 
egend, 
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“Rather Turkish than Popish.” The outer dike, 
fifteen miles from the city, was cut; the fleet ad- 
vanced to the inner dike, five miles from the city, 
which was seized by the patriots after a desper- 
ate conflict with the Spaniards. The fleet passed 
through ; then the Greenway Dike was seized and 
cut. Then came a dreary season of suspense. 
Only when the wind blew from the west could 
the fleet-—among which was a paddle-wheel boat, 
The Ark of Delft—tind water to move in. At 
last, on the Ist and 2d of October, a violent equi- 
noctial gale piled up the waters of the North 
Sea. The fleet advanced, and on the dark ex- 
panse of waters a desperate midnight battle took 
place. The Spaniards were defeated ; their camp 
was covered by the rising tide; thousands per- 
ished in the flood ; the two forts which command- 
ed the only deep channel were abandoned; and 
on the 8d of October Admiral Boisot reached the 
city. The quays were crowded by famished mul- 
titudes of emaciated men and starving women. 
Bread was thrown ashore from the vessels, and 
then it was indeed felt that Leyden was saved. 
“The admiral, stepping ashore, was welcomed by 
the magistracy, and a solemn procession was im- 
mediately formed. Magistrates and citizens, wild 
Zealanders, emaciated burgher guards, sailors, 
soldiers, women, children, nearly every living per- 
son within the walls, all repaired without delay 
to the great church, stout Admiral Boisot lead- 
ing the way.” 








Borders for Lingerie.—White Embroidery. 
Figs. 1 and 2 
See illustrations on double page. 

Taxse borders are worked on cambric or linen with 
embroidery cotton in overcast and button-hole stitch. 
Narrow satin ribbon is drawn in and out through the 
eyelets as shown in the illustrations, 


Trimmings for Petticoats.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on double page. 


For the trimming Fig. 1 a strip of white cambric 
thirteen inches wide is required. Five narrow tucks 


are stitched in it at seven inches from the lower edge, 
and below the tucks it is bordered horizontally with 
lace insertion two inches wide, and perpendicularly 


with alternate strips of lace and embroidered inser- 
tion. The cambric is cut away from under the in- 
sertion, and below it lace two inches wide, headed by 
embroidery half an inch wide, is set on in scallops. 
The strip is edged at the bottom with a ruffle of em- 
broidery four inches wide. For the trimming Fig. 2 
the petticoat is edged at the bottom with side -pleating 
three-quarters of an inch wide. Above this it is 
trimmed with a cambric ruffle edged with lace two 
inches and a half wide, over which falls a ruffle of 
embroidery four inches wide. The latter is headed by 
two rows of insertion to match, which are separated 
by four narrow tucks, the lower one being edged with 
cambric pleating an inch and a half wide. 





HORSFORDS ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN LASSITUDE. 

I uave used Horsford’s Acid Phosphate with good 
success in lassitude and enervation. 

Venice, Ill, C. 8. Yourrgr, M.D.—[Adv.} 





Ir you wish your skin to be soft and white, 
get a box of Riker’s Face Powder this very night. 
Sold everywhere at 25 cents per box. Those who 
prefer a liquid preparation will find Riker’s Cream 
of Roses the most satisfactory article they can 
use,—[ Com.] 





GOOD BABIES. 
"Tis a jolly day from East to West, 
For children thrive, and mothers rest, 
The darling girls all named Victoria, 
And with the boys, they have Castoria. 
It is a fact, there is no “may be,” 
A mother’s milk can’t save the baby, 
While sweet Castoria digests their food, 
Gives them health and makes them good. —[{Adv.] 





AD VERVISEMEN''S. 





Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other prep- 
aration makes such light, flaky hot breads, orlaxerions 
pastry, Can be eaten by dyspeptics without fear of 
the ills resulting from heavy, Todigestibie food. Sold 
Ouly in cana, by all Grocers, 


Rovat Baxine Powprr Co., New York. 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 
Suceessor to BENTLEY BROS., 
856 Broadway, opp. Domestic Building. 
NOVELTIES IN 


ART NEEDLEWORK and Embroidery 
for Household Decoration, Send 3c. for 
Catalogue. Established 1857. 





NEW YORK SHOPPING 
Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles pare oe with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment. Established 1874. For circular, address 
Mise MARY HUNTINGDON 





P.O. Box 1654, New York, 





Near Bleecker Street, 


WORTHINGTON, SMITH, & CO. 


Importers and Jobbers of 


MILLINERY and STRAW GOODS, 


636 & 638 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 





D MANF’ v 





After many experiments, our su- 
perintendent has perfected a Ma- 
chine that will Ball Woollen Yarn 
or Worsted without stretch- 
ing the material. 

If any one who desires to see 
samples of our productions will 
send their name and address, we 
will see that they are supplied by 
some responsible merchant. 


HOWARD MFG. C0, 


8364 BROADWAY, 
New York. 





SOMETHING NEW: 


THE 


“MARIE ANTOINETTE WAVE" 


FRONT PIECE, 
THE GREAT SUCCESS. 


It fastens to the head without a single hair-pin, cov- 
ers the whole head luxuriously if required, gives an 
instantaneous beautiful effect to both young and old. 
| Being made of naturally wavy hair, they cannot get 
out of wave. The same when on the head will deceive 
the eye of the closest observer. Price, from $5 to $15 
(special shades extra). 

Also, all styles of Front Pieces, Switches, 
Half Wigs, &c., at fabulously low prices. 

Hair colored from the igneeet blonde to the darkest 
brown at the Beautifying Parlors, now open. 

A full assortment of Beautifying Cosmetics 
on hand. 

EKugenie’s Secret of Beauty (a specialty), 
$1 per Box. 

Send for our Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List 
free of charge. 

Goode sent to all parts of the country, C. O. D., with 
privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York. 
No AGENTS. 


— HEALTH PRESERVING 
CORSET. 


Something Entirely New. 


By an arrangement of fine 
coiled wire springs, which al- 
lows the corset to yield readily 
with every movement of the 
wearer, the most perfect fit- 
ting and comfortable corset 
ever made is thus secured. 

{ Rea meeps by our best 
( 4 ysicians as not injurious to 

“ven & eet health. For sale by Chicago 

\, N op Corset Co..67 WashingtonSt., 

ARRANTED ©B8 Chicago, Lil. Price by mail, 
MONEY REFUNDED $175. Lady Canvassing Ag’ ts 
wanted in all parts of the Us. 


KNITTER charms the 
irls and quiets the noisy 
boys. Fascinates all. Will knit y= es, Rugs, Lamp 
Mats, and lots of things. Prepaid by mail, only 13c. 
1 Knitter, 12 knots Worsted, 15 New Worsted Work 
Patterns and Catalogue, 30c. Our New Pattern 
Book for worsted work, over 100 designs, all new, 25c.; 
6 New Tidy Patterns, 25c.—all for 65ec. — 
Send 8c. stamp for price-list and direc- 
tions for purchasing’ by mail, at wholesale 
prices, alt kinds of fancy work materials, 
T. E. PARKER, Box 88, Lynn, Mass. 


run EAMIRA FEMALE CO COLLEGE! — 














is thorou ‘or giving a 

superior ucation i llege and yy Aimee of 
,and also in Music and Art. H eam and 

fu with an clovater. By its endow- 








PATENT READY WOUND 


BOBBINS 


For Shuttle Sewing Machines. 
Any Number, 50 to 100, White and Black, 











for fenre « Machines 





For Sale by all Sewing Machine Raents 

Send Twelve Cents in Stamps, Name of Machine, 
and number of thread for sample box, containing 
one spool, 200 yds best Siw cord thread aud one 











box bobbins of 200 yds, 
MERRICK THREAD CO., “xinryas. 5 
+) New York, 
Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 
A —— and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 
cerebral congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
— ien de 1'* Classe 
de la Facuité de Paris, 
27, rue Rambutean, Paris, 
Sold by all Chemists 
= Seen. 
Mrs. THOMPSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 
66 
WAVE.” 
The unparalleled success of 
this charming addition to a 
lady’s toilet is due to their 
CONVENIENCE, COMFORT, 
the DECIDED IMPROVED 
APPEARANCE given to every wearer, 
They make a thin face appear full—soften 
the lines that age sometimes creates. They 
are an absolute NECESSITY to ladies who have lost 
their once abundant hair—whose foreheads are pe 
whose hair will not remain in Crimp. Being mac 
NATURE’S CURLY HAIR they CANNOT get 
of the FALSE WIG-LIKE look so observable in 
ALL other waves and crimps, while the doing away 
with crimping pins and the danger of ruining of one’s 
hair is VERY important for every lady to consider, 
especially if she values her personal beauty and the 
opinion of her friends. PRICE, $6 TO $12 
(Blonde and Gray, extra). Sent, C.O.D., with priv- 
ilege of exchanging. To be had ONLY of MERS. 
for Illustrated Catalogue free. Sold in New York 
NLY at my Branch, 12 East 14th Street. 
“Your Lassie will be True,” 
b] 
Reply to, and Combined with, 
“SCOTCH LASSIE JEAN.” 
Both ballads, under one sever, Mi handsome litho- 
fraph title, mailed for 40 cents. Liberal discount to 
rade. — HITCHCOCK’S MUSIC STORE, 


bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 

75 > cents | the box. 
and last, though by no means least, 
out of wave. One grand feature is, they have NONE 
C. THOMPSON, 107 State St., Chicago. Send 
ling, 166 Nassau Street, N.Y. 








box, 25 cents. 


MINNIE HAUK, 


Mary Anderson, 
Sara Jewett, 


RIKER'S AMERICAN FACE POWDER. 


(APPROVED BY THE MEDICAL PROFESSION.) 
Five Shades—White, Flesh, Pink, Brunette, and Yellow (evening shade). 


To suit all complexions. Per 


Used and Indorsed by the following Distinguished Artists: 
SARAH BERNHARDT, MARIE ROZE, 


CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG, 


ETELKA GERSTER, FANNY DAVENPORT, 
Ada Cavendish, 
Fanny Morant, 


Agnes Booth, 
Genevieve Ward, 


Rose Eytinge, 
Maud Granger, 
Mile. Angele, 

eae Blanchard, 


Linda Dietz, 

Effie Elisler, 

Marie Litta, 

E. von Stamwitz, 
and many others. 


RIKER’S CREAM OF ROSES. 


(FOR ENHANCING THE BEAUTY OF THE COMPLEXION.) 
hk Also indorsed by the Lyric and Dramatic Professions. 

Three Shades—White, Flesh, and Pink. Large bottles, 50 cents. This is beyond all doubt the Purrst and 
Most Satisractory Skin Lotion in existence, being Posrrivery Guaranteed free from Arsento, Conrosive 
Susumars, Leap, Bismoru, Cuarx, Wutrina, MAGNESIA, Or ANYTHING detrimental. Sold everywhere. 

The above articles are mannfactured by one of the Oldest and Most Reliable drug firms in the City, 
viz.: WM. B. RIKER & SON, of 353 Sixth Avenue, between 2ist and 22d Streets, New York. 


Annie T. Florence, 
Alice Oates, 
Minnie Palmer, 
Katherine Kogers, 








EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected co¢oa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast -tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articies of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until ir ar 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hund 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may esca 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame,”— 
Civil Service Gazette, 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. 

Sold only in soldered tins, 3¢ and Ib., labelled 





JAMES EPPS & CO., Hi ypathic Ch ts, 
Loupon, Ena. 
Also, Epps’s Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 





Hy 
i ) 
mas Hi) Ui iia sonia 


The Salvator for Invalids and the Aged. An 
incomparable Aliment for the Crowth and 
Protection of Infants and Chiidren. 
A Superior Nutritive In Continued 
Fevers, and a Rellable Remedial 
Agent in all Diseases of the Stomach and 
Intestines. 


y's. justly celebrated Dietetic Exe persion is, 


UTEN de. 
ER 


e 
T CEREAL, a sold extract, the i onal 
tion of an eminent Chemist. 


in composition, principally th 


ing 
@ very high degree m: 

SAF A OST ACCEPTABLE AN LE 
FOOD FOR THE TH AND PROTECTION 
OF INFANTS AND CHILDREN, and for Mothers 
lacking Sufficient Nourishment for their offspring. 


Unlike those preparations made from animal or 
vinous matter, which are liable to stimulate the 
brain and irritate the digestive organs, it embraces 
in its elementary composition-- 


That which makes strong Bone and Muscle. 
That which makes good Flesh and Biood. 
That which is easy of Digestion-~-never 
constipating. That which is kind and 
friendly to the Brain, and that which 
acts as a preventive of those intestinal 
Disorders incidental to childhood. 

And, while it would pe difficult to conceive of 


an aliment in~« Fevers. ulm onary Com Cra 


Dyepens ~_ —_ (Sonere Debility, 
1 Intestinal seases, especially 
Dyuentery, Chronic. t Barren and Choiera 
HAS BEEN INCONTESTABLY PROVEN. 


1 DRUG Csr 
) PRINCIPAL 


NITED >t hy 
JOHN CARLE& SONS NEWYoRReE™ 


WHITE AND DECORATED 


French China and English Porcelain at Low Prices. 
Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 149 pcs.. $30. 00 








Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. 7.00 
Fine Gold-band French China Tea Sets, 44 pes... 8.50 
Rich Decorated French China Tea Sets, 44 pes.. 12.00 
Chamber Sets, 11 pieces, $4 00; white........... 3.25 


White English Porcelain Dinner Seta, 100 pieces, 14.00 
Silver-plated Dinner Knives, per doz............ 8.00 
ALSO, ALL HOUSEFU NISHING GOODS. 

Tilustrated Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on 
application. Estimates furnished. 


C.L. HADLEY, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 
Orders boxed and placed on Car or Steamer, free of 
charge. Sent C.O.D. or P.O. Money Order. 


Edson Garter 
CURES NEURALGIC PAINS, 
RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, 
CRAMPS,¢tc. Devecors the L. kG, 
ANKLE and FOOT, strengthen- 
ing the limbs, adds MARVELLOUS 
GRACE AND ELASTICITY TO THE 
Srer, and puts an end to ILL 
Suaren and Dwarrep Linns. 
Substantially made of best Sitk, 
SatTiwon Corron WEeBBine. Beau- 
tiful in appearance. 

PRICES: One inch, all Silk or 
Satin, French Elastic Webbing 
‘usual Ladies’, $1.50; 














DuaneSt., N.Y. P. 0. Box 404 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, One Year .. 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year..... 











HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, and Fiction, at prices. ranging 
from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of Har- 
per’s Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Harres & Brorurrs. 





t#- HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents, 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 








Established 1840. 


JONES. 


35 Complete Departments. 
Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE. 





SILKS AND SATINS. A SUITS AND CLOAKS. 
press oops. O° v"5 
MILLINERY. O 
DOMESTICS.Q 

LINENS. caf 


J ONES — 


BOYS’ SUITS. 
CO FANCY GOoDs. 
0 Unpurwxar 


“OL LAC ES. 





New York City. | 





< Eighth Avenue, corner Wisceoenth St., | 
x 


O 
0 N FE; O 
O O 
O 


SHOES. 0. C) Curiery. 
_OCROCKERY. 
FURNITURE 0 o GLASSWARE. 
LACE CURTAINS. 0 A_O REFRIGERATORS. 
CARPETS, RUGS, &o. ‘\VHOUSEFURN'G GOODS. 


Fine ‘line of CHIL DREN? S$ CARRIAGES; full de- 
scription and price-list sent on application. 


Urnotsrery. |) 
¢ 





Mail Order Department a specialty ; prompt atten- 
tion to all requests. 


Unequalled inducements to out-of-town residents. 
JONES wi isase JONES 
_ NEW YORE. 

DR. WARNER'S 
CORALINE CORSETS. 
Boned with a New Material, 


called Coraline, which is 
—F vastly superior to horn or 
whalebone. 

A Reward of $10 
will be paid for every Cor- 
set in which the Coraline 
breaks with six months’ 
ordinary wear. It is elas- 
tic, pliable, and very com- 
fortable,and isnot atfected 
by cold, heat, or moisture. 

Price by mail for Health 
or Nursing Corsets, $1.50; 
for Coraline or Flexible 
Hip Corsets, $1.25. 

For sale by leading mer- 
chants. Beware of worth- 
less imitations boned with 
cord. W A! KN ER BRO’S, 372 Broadway, N. Y. 


BEAUTY IN DRESS. 


By MISS OAKEY. 


Cloth, 





16mo, $1 00. 

There are few women who would not improve their 
toilet by studying Miss Oakey’s advice and carrying it 
out. Her book is a philosophic and comprehensive 
treatise upon a difficult and deeply interesting subject. 
—Philadelphia North American, 

In this admirable litthe work, which we would rec- 
ommend to all of the fair sex, the authoress gives not 
only general information in regard to the colors that 
may properly be worn by fair women and dark, but 
she carefully classifies the types of women, and gives 
receipts for a complete outfit of gowns for each type, 
not omitting the decorative effects of fancy stockings 
and shoes, handkerchiefs, jewels, and flowers.—Com- 
mercial Bulletin, Boston. 

This is a choice little volume for the ladies. * * * It 
lifts the idea of feminine dress out of the domain of 
caprice, and shows how to make it accord with the 
laws of form and color. * * * Every lady should have 
it.—Zion's Herald, Boston. 

If the ladies will read “ Beauty in Dress,” by Miss 
Oakey, they will have no good excuse for not being 
tastefully attired. * * * What the effect will be upon 
men, if women are made any more fascinating by the 
use of this volume than they are now, must be mat- 
ter of conjecture.—Hartford Courant. 

A very artistic and full presentation of the princi- 
ples which govern the fitness of costume. She sug- 
gests appropriate styles and colors for different types 
of complexion and figure; and with the experience in 
composition and coloring which her studies as an 
artist have afforded, Miss Oakey’s suggestions are of 
great value and interest, * * * Miss Oakey’s book will 
be found an indispensable friend to every woman 
who, wishing to look her prettiest, distrusts her own 
sense of color, and hesitates to experiment with the 
tints that are subtle to make or mar beauty. Miss 
Oakey bas touched a happy medium between the 
merely fashionable and the over-decorative and pictu- 
resque, blending in her work the renved taste of the 
elegant woman and the trained feeliag for form and 
color of the artist.—Portland Press. 

The book is something that has been for a long 
time greatly needed, and we predici for it a wide- 
spread circulation. Baltimore Gazette. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


B2™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


Mme. GURNEY « CO., 


6 East 14th Street, N. Y., P. 0. Box 3527, 
Importers of materials for HONITON and POINT 
LACE MAKING, ARRASENE, and all materials for 
Kensington Art Needlework. ‘‘ Howto Make Lace,” 50c. 
Pattern Book, Be. Send 3c. for samples and pric e- lists. 





AX Enjo able E Evening Entertainment, for Home or 
Schools, price 15 cts. Catalogues of 10,000 Plays, 
Dialogues, Réecitations, Books, Music, &c., Sent Free. 
HAP PY HOURS BAZAAR, 21 Beekman St., New York. 
66 a a week in your own town. Terms and $ outfit 
free. Address H. Hauierr & Co.,Portland,Maine. 








S. T. TAYLOR, 


IMPORTER OF 
FRENCH FASHION JOURNALS AND PATTERNS, 
816 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Fall Opening Paris Patterns, Wednesday, Sept.7, 1851. 
Walking, oa. Reception Costumes, and Wraps 
in great variety he proprietor of this house is now in 
Paris, sending Invoices weekly by the French Steam- 
ers during season. Our Imported Fashion Journals, 
** Revue de la Mode,” **La Mode Elegante,” and “ Le 
Bon-Ton” (now in its 30th year), always on hand. 
8S. 'T. Waylor’s System of Dress Cutting, 
Established 1848. 








The only system that is not a chart. 
used by the best tailors. Insures a perfect fit for 


The same as 
every figure without alteration. The only rile by 
which diagrams are issned to suit the changes of fash- 
ion. Se nd for Illustrated ( Circuls are 


Marble Clack 


SPECIALTY. 
LE BOUTILLIER & CO,, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS, 


3 Union Square, New York. 





Neither changes color, fades, nor spots with rain. 


GENUS 
BN © Nur 


” NONPAREIL 


rRADE MARK —-* 


Q 





The “ NONPAREIL VELVETEEN” is the 
perfection of manufacture, possessing the lustre, 
softness, and depth of rich, solid color of the 
best Lyons Velvet, and is adapted to every pur- 
pose to which Silk Velvet may be applied. 

To be had in Black and all the new and desir- 
able colors, and is sold at as low a price as or- 
dinary Velveteen. 

The trade-mark (as represented above; is 
stamped on the back of every second yard of 
the goods, without which none are genuine. 

For sale by all first-class dry goods dealers 
throughout the United States. 


TINT 9 4 

WALTER BUHL & 00. 
109 WOODWARD AVE 
DETROIT, MICH., 
Manufacturers of 

Ladies’ Seal Sacques and 
Dolmans, Mink Cloaks, 
Silk and Satin Fur-Lined 
Garments, Gentiericn’s 
Fur Caps and Glove-. 


SEE THAT EVER# 4+. 4iULE 
IS MARKED 


















$5 to $ t 20% per day at home. Sam-'er worth $5 free. 
0 Address STINSON N & Co. i ~ttlata, Maine. 
Can secure acnt sap loyment 
Lady Agents" rood sa sen Pe tin djucen City 
acy ing Supporters, ¢ c. $araple outfit 
Free. Address Queca City Buspence: en, 03 incinnati,O. 





Y ENSINGTON ERBEO DPI 
Stamping. New Designs ©» 
ment paper New wer process 
for new wet process wit’. paper forwarded by mail. 
1 Chacues a, prepaid, M. Benviok, 438 Broadway, | N. N.Y. 


PURE SUGAR. 


Bya recent invention, starch or corn sugar 
(moze generally known as glucose), heretofore 
quite extensively used by confectioners, 
brewers, etc., has been made sufficiently dry 
and white so that it can be powdered and 
mixed with yellow sugars. It raises the 
standard of color largely, but not being so 
sweet reduces the saccharine strength, mak- 
ing it necessary to use more of the article to 
attain the usual degree of sweetness. Large 
quantities of this mixture are now being 
made and sold under various brands, but all 
of them, so far as we are aware, bear the 
words ‘*‘ New Process ” in addition to other 
brands, 

As refiners of cane sugar, we aré, in view 
of these facts, liable to be placed in a false 
position before the public, as the results of 
analysis of sugar bought indiscriminately, 
will seem to confirm the false and malicious 
statements of interested pérsons, who alleged 








cATY TERNS for 
av uriety, best parch- 
Notice: Instructions 


it was the common practice of the ieading 
refiners to mix glucose with <neiz sugars. 
While not intimating that < mixture of glu- 
cose and cane sugar is injurious to health, 
we do maintain that it defrauds the innocent 
consumer of just so much sweetening power. 
In order, therefore, that the public can get 
| sugar pure and in the condition it leaves 
| our refineries, we now put it up in barrels 
and half barrels. 

Inside each package will be found a guar- 
antee of the purity of the contents as follows : 
We hereby inform the public that our 
| refined sugars consist solely of the product of 
raw sugars refined. Nvither Glucose, Mu- 
riate of Tin, Muriatic Acid, nor any other 
foreign substance wi.atever is, or ever has 
been, mixed with them. Our Sugars and 

Syrups are absolutely unadulterated. 
Affidavit to the above effect in New York 
papers of November 8th, 1878. 
Consumers should order from their grocer, 
sugar in our original packages, either half or 
whole barrels, 


Considc«« well the above 


when yurchasing sugar 
for prear ying purposes, 
ASEMEYERS & ELDER, 

) & DONNER REFINING CO. 


v, REET. NEW YORK, 


DECAS’ ; 
117 WAL) 











from the system, Brightens 

Beautifies the Complexion. 
tor all Skin diseases, and Positi ivel 
$1.00 per Package or 6 for 
Druggists or sent by mail in letter 
of price, 


.00. Sold by 
‘orm on receipt 
THE BELL MANN CO., 
842 Broadway, New York. 


Menti >o this paper. 
Send tem, + x ¢ circulars, 


2 ry, 
NOTICE 
1a‘ reorganized our PATTERN DEPART- 
ME*« have assigned to Mr. J. G. CROTTY, 62 
Ci. Str t, New York City, the sole right to estab- 
tivo Age cies, on his own account, for the sale of our 
J... “aper Patterns throughout the United States. 
HARPER & BROTHERS. 


























For Health, Comfort and 
Elegance of Form, 
MADAM FOY’S IMPROVED 


Ccors=st 

SKIRT SUPPORTER, 

IS NOT EXCELLED. .43 
ela rere much 
to its already extensive populari- 
yty. Sample by mail, $150. For 
@sale by all leading jobbers and 
retailers. Manufactured only by 

FOY, HARMON & CO., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN, 








1 ORGANS, 18 useful stops, 5 sets reeds, 
BEATTY s only $65. Pianos, $125 up. t# Illus. 
Catalog. Puen. Address BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 








Outfit free. Address Trur & Co.,Augusta,Maine, 


$14 A w EEK. $i2adayat ‘home easily made. Costly 








20 GOLD and SILVER, or 25 Fancy C Brome Cards, 
name on, 10c. _Nassau Carp Co., Nassau, N. Y. 

















SECRET OF A BEAUTIFUL FACE. 


Every lady desires to be idered ha 
to beauty is a clear, smooth, soft, and boomed skin. With this essential a lady 
appears handsome, even if her features are not perfect. 


Ladies afflicted with Tan, Freckles, Rough or Discolored Skin, should lose no 
time in procuring and applying 


LATRD’S 


BLOOM OF YOUTH. 


It will immediately obliterate all such imperfections, and is entirely harmless. 
It has been chemically analyzed by the Board of Health of New Yor City, and 
pronounced entirely free from any material injurious to the health or skin. 

Over two million ladies have used this delightful toilet preparation, and in 
every instance it has given entire satisfaction. Ladies, if you desire to be beau- 
tiful, give LAIRD’S BLOOM OF YOUTH a trial, and be convinced of its wonder- 
ful efficacy. Sold by Fancy Goods Dealers and Druggists every where. 


Price 75c. per Bottle. Depot, 83 John Street, N. Y. 





The most important adjunct 








HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
SP OF NEW BOOKS 


) 3 
WESTCOTT & HORT'S GREEK NEW TESTA- 
MENT. The New Testament in the Original Greek. 
The Text Revised by Brooxr Foss Westoort, D.D., 
Regius Professor of Divinity, Canon of Peterbor- 
ough; and F. J. A. Horr, D.D., Hulsean Professor 
of Divinity, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. American Edition. With an Introduction 
by Putiie Souarr, D.D., LL.D., President of the 
American Bible Revision Committee. Crown Svo, 
Cloth, $2 00. 


IL. 

THE REVISED VERSION OF THE NEW TES- 
TAMENT. Harper’s American Editions: Pica, 
Svo, Cloth, Red Edges, $2 60; Brevier, 16mo, Cloth, 
45 cents; Full Leather, Gilt Edges, 90 cents; Bre- 
vier, 12mo, Cloth, Red Edges, 60 cents; Brevier, 4to, 
Paper, 20 cents. 

iil. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE SONG COLLECTION. 
Songs and Hymns for Schools and Homes, Nursery 
and Fireside. Selected by J. P. MoCaskry. 8vo, 
Paper, 40 ceuts. 

IV. 

LETTERS OF MADAME DE REMUSAT to her 
Husband and Son, from 1804 to 1813. From the 
French by Mrs. Casuet Hoey and Mr. Joun Litiiz. 
4to, Paper, 20 ceuts. 

3 

LANDOOR. By Stpnry Corvin. 12mo0, Cloth, 75 
cents. The Lat est Volume issued in the “ English 
Meu of Letters.’ 

Vi. 
Two New Volumes of Rolfe’s Shakespeare. 

SHAKESPEARE'S THE COMEDY OF ERRORS. 
Edited, with Notes, by Wititam J. Roure, A.M. 
With Engraviugs. l16mo, Cloth, 60 cents; Paper, 
*V COLLS. 

SHAKESPEARE'S TRAGEDY OF CYMBELINE. 
Edited, with Notes, by Witttam J. Rours, A.M. 
With Engravings. 16mo, Cloth, 60 cents; Paper, 
40 cents. 

VII. 

TO-DAY IN AMERICA. Studies for the Old World 
and the New. By Josxru Harron, 4to, Paper, 
20 cents. 

VINE. 

THOMAS CARLYLE. By Monoure D. Conway. 
Illustrated. 12m, Cloth, $1 00. 

1X. 

By Winn C ARLETON, Author 

of “Farm Ballads,” “Farm Le gends, and ‘Cen- 

tennial Rhymes.” _ Wi th numerons characteristic 
istrations. Uniform wit! Rn m Ballads” and 

“PFarm Lege de Svo, Li nechtetedl Cloth, $2 00; 

Gilt Edges, $2 50, 


FARM FESTIVALS. 


X 
BEAUTY IN DRESS. By Miss Oakey. 16mo, Cloth, 
$1 ow, 
XI. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF PRINCE TAL- 
LEYRAND and King Louis XVIII. during the 
Congress at Vienna. (Hitherto unpublished.) From 
the Manuscripts. preserved in the Archives of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs at Paris. With a Pref- 
ace, Observations, and Notes by M.G. Patiarn. 4to, 
Paper, 20 cents. Also, in 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 

XIE 

HARPER'S CYCLOPADIA OF BRITISH AND 
AMERICAN POETRY. Edited by Eres Sarcenr. 
Royal 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, Coloured Edges, $4 50. 


XII. 
HARPER'S EUROPEAN GUIDE.BOOK FOR 188] 
Harper’s Hand-Book for Travellers in Europe and 
the East; being a Guide through Great Britain and 
Ireland, France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Italy, 
Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Russia, and Spain. By 
W. Pemproxe Ferrivegr. With Maps and Plans of 
Cities. Twentieth Year (1881). In Three Volumes, 
12mo, Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $3 00 per volume, 
Vou. 1.—Great Britain, lreland, France, Belgium, 
Holland. 
Vou. If.—Germany, Austria, Italy, Egypt, Syria, 
Turkey, Greece. 
Vou. I1L.—Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, 
Sweden, Russia, Spain. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








Norway, 


Reseda. By Mrs. Ranpoiru. 20 cents. 
The Black Speck. By F. W. Rouinxson. 10 cents. 
Sydney. By Groretana M. Craik. 15 cents. 


The Neptune Vase. By Viretnia W. Jounson. 20 cts, 


By Antuony Txo..ore, 


Ayala’s Angel. 20 cents, 
The Beautiful Wretch: a Brighton Story. 


By Wi- 
tiaM Biacx. With 55 Illustrations. 


20 cents. 
The Story of Helen Troy. By the Author of “Golden. 
Rod, an Idyl of Mount Desert.” 1émo, Cloth, $1 00, 


$2 By Geores H. Herworry. $1 00. 


An Ocean Free-Lance. By W. Crarx Russenn. 20 cts, 


A Costly Heritage. By Atioz O'Hanton, 


20 cents. 


Visited on the Children. By Tuo. Gurr. 


20 cents. 


At the Seaside, and other Stories. 
ay. 15 cents. 


A Child of Nature. 


By Mary Crom. 


3y Roperr Buonanan, 15 cents, 
My First Offer, and other Stories. By Many Cxou 
Jay. 15 cents. 


The Chaplain of the Fleet. 
James Riok. 20 cents. 


The Miller's Daughter. 


By Waurer Besant and 


By Anne Beate. 20 cents. 


Who was Paul Grayson? By Joun Haunerron. Ll 
lustrated. $1 00. 


Harry Joscelyn. By Mrs. Oviruant. 20 cents. 

62 Hanrrver & Deorunns will send any of the above 
works by muil, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 





G2 Harren’s Cararocue mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stancps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y,. 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 


























































SOCIAL SUCCESSES. 
Mrs. Ponsonby de Tomkyns at Home—Smali and 
Larly. 

Brown (who is fighting his way in, to friendly pfar- 
ty, who holds out his hand). “ Ah, how d’y’ do, Mr.—er 
—I seem to know your Face. 
fore, | fancy, haven’t I?” 

Frienpty Party. “ Very likely. 
sonby de ‘Tomkyns.” 


Often met you here be- 


My name’s Pon 


FACETLE. 

A nature good story is told of poor Charles Mathews, 
who was perhaps more ready at a sharp rejoinder than 
any man of histime. After dining one day with a friend 
who possessed an excellent cellar, a bottle of splendid 
claret was put on the table, and his host drew the actor's 
attention to it. 

“Ah, my boy,” exclaimed the host, “try that! That 
wine, sir, has cost me nearly four shillings a glass, taking 
inte calenlation the original cost and the interest on the 
money. 

“Good gracions!” replied Mathews; “ give me another 
glass at once; at any rate, I'll try and stop the interest.” 

deena 


Some Sunday-school children were taken for a picnic to 
the sea-side. One of the teachers asked her scholars how 
they liked the sea. 

“Very much, miss,” replied a child; “but where are 
the tinnamies ?” 

“'The tinnamics, my child! What do you mean ?” 

“Why, you know,” the child replied again, “ the tinna- 
mies that go with the sea. You know the Commandment 
says, ‘the sea and all the tinnamies.’” 

This was the way the child had been repeating “ the 
sea and all that in them is.” 

a an 


A stranger was conversing with Lord North in a public 
room, and opposite them was a party of ladies. “ Pray, 
my lord,” said the gentleman, “who is that large, ugly 
woman I see yonder ?” 

“That,” said his lordship, ‘is Lady North.” 

“My dear lord,” said the gentleman, confused at his 
unfortunate observation, and making an effort to correct 
it, * F tiean the lady who stands next her.” 

“That lady,” said his lordship, ‘fis my daughter.” 

The gentioman was now speechless. 

“Come, come,” said Lord North, smiling, with his usu: 
good-nature, when he observed his confusion, “ yon have 
made an ingenious, but unfortunate effort to get out of a 
scrape ; I forgive you, for I believe Lady North and I are 
as plain a couple as any ia England.” 
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A PIOUS FRAUD. 


Emity. “ Really, John, I don’t think it nice, just as 
the People are coming out of Church, for you to sit 
like that, with a Pipe in your Mouth, and your Hat at 
the back of your Head, and your Clothes anyhow !” 
Joun. “Bosh, Emily! I am doing no harm, and 
therefore I don’t care who sees me, or what anybody 
thinks.” 


Emity. “ Well, John, you know best. By-the-bye, 


who do you think were in Church, ot all People 
in the World? The Duchess of Stilton and Lord 
Archibald! Here they come !” 

Joun (hastily getting off his perch, buttoning 
his coat and waistcoat, and thrusting his Pipe 
behind his back). ‘Good heavens, Emily! 
where? where? / cant see them!” 
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WALKER JTS VERY FOND OF THE WATER; HAS JUST GOT UP A NEW DODGE 


FOR 
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DIVING—SIMPLE, AND WARRANTED 


NOT TO GET OUT OF ORDER. 


SEPTEMBER 17, 1881. 





WISE IN HIS GENERATION 
Mamma. “Cyril, you're a naughty boy, and I’ve a 
good mind to whip you.” 
Cyrit. “ Have a better mind, mammy, and don't.” 


They were discussing charity in the drawing-room, and 
one of the gentlemen was inveighing with some sarcasm 
against benevolent folk who make donations and have 
their names published in the papers. ‘“ Nearly all char- 
itable acts,” he suid, cloquently, “have pride or van- 
ty as their motive. For my part, I hate ostentation. I 
remember ouce, when I was travelling through a part of 
the country where I was not known, I came upon a lonely 
little station, where, in the waiting-room, there was fast- 
ened to the wall a contribution box for the benefit of the 
sufferers through recent inundations. There was not a 
soul there—not a person in the neighborhood knew of my 
presence or was acquainted with my name; and IT went 
and dropped a gold piece into the box, and slipped away 
unseen. Now, sir, whiat I contend is that my secret offer- 
ing was a more meritorious one than if it had been made 
on a public subscription list, with a loud flourish of trump- 
ets.” 

**You are right,” said a listener. ‘That was genuine 
modest charity, and I don’t wonder you brag of it.” 

xenerennieliiitavltiond 


There was once a great scarcity of water at Gibraltar. 
An Trish officer who was quartered in the fortress said 
that he was very casy about the matter, for he cared very 
little for water; all that he wanted was his tea in the 
morning and his punch at night. 


A lady complains that she is not getting educational 
value for her money. Her husband asked their boy six 
questions on his last return from school, To five he re- 
plied correctly. The avswer was: “I don’t know.” 

edenshsdifioeen 





A vagabond seeing the motto, ‘‘ Opportunity makes the 
thief,” said: “*Not always; I found a big anchor and 
chain-cable on the pavement the other night, and didn’t 
touch it, and there was nobody about neither.’ 


Since neatly 
A boarding-house mistress, like the rest of us, has her Fs 
weak and strong points, the weak point being her tea, ; 


aud her strong point the butter. 


ak + Mie 

Inquisitive Prorie.—A wonderful curiosity to know 
everything is generally accompanied by a great and in- ' 
tense desire to tell it all over again. 5 


es aia noo se 

A mother advised her daughter to oi) her hair, and 
fainted away when that candid damsel replied: ‘ Ob no, 
ma; it spoils the gentlemen's vests.” 





















































ENCHANTED FOREST ON SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY, 





